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BRIGHT LEGACY 

One half the income from this Legacy, which was re- 
ceived in 1880 under the will of 

JONATHAN BROWN BRIGHT 
of Waltham, MasMchuaettt, is to be expended for books 
for the College Library. The other half of the income 
is devoted to scholarships in Harvard University for the 
benefit of descendants of 

HENRY BRIGHT, JR., 
who died at Watertown, Massachosetts, in 1686. In the 
absence of snch descendants, other persons are eligible 
to the scholarships. The will requires that tills announce- 
ment shall be made in every book added to the Library 
under its provisions. 
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Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord tVom henceforth : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; and 
their works do follow them. — Rkv. xiv : 13. 
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LUCEETIA MOTT. 



SKETCH OF HER LIFE. 

LucRETiA MoTT was bom on the Island of Nantucket, on the 
3d of First month (January), 1793. Her father was Thomas 
Coffin, one of a race of sea captains, descended from the stock of 
the English Admiral Coffin, and her mother, Anna Folger, was a 
descendant of Abiah Folger, whose daughter was the mother of 
Benjamin Franklin. In the simple life on the quaint little island, 
Nantucket, among a population of sailors and fishermen, most of 
whom were Friends, Lucretia formed a singularly well-poised 
character. Her father, " following the sea," left the women to 
manage at home, and her mother kept a store, assisted by her 
daughter, going sometimes, when Captain Coffin was away on a 
long voyage, to sell in Boston the oil and candles that were staple 
products of the island and purchase fresh supplies of goods. 
Such duties, capably and bravely performed, made self-reliant 
women, and of that class emphatically was Lucretia Coffin. In 
1804 her father removed to Boston, "and in the public and 
private schools of that city," said Lucretia, " I mingled with all 
classes without distinction." Her father was a plain man and a 
strict Friend. He desired his children to be brought up in the 
order of the Society, and trained to habits of useful industry. 
When she was fourteen he sent Lucretia and a younger sister 
to a Friends' boarding school, at Nine Partners, in Dutchess 
county. New York, and there pursuing her studies with patient 
zeal, she remained two years without once going home for holiday 
or vacation. At fifteen, a teacher having left, she was made an 
assistant, and at the end of the second year she was tendered the 
place of teacher, with the inducement, besides, that her services 
would entitle a younger sister to her education. Her father was 
then a successful business man in Boston, but with his views of 
practical usefulness in life, the arrangement met his approval. 
In the spring of 1809, when she was in her seventeenth year, she 
joined her father's family in Philadelphia, whither they had 
removed, and here, to the end of her remarkable life, she con- 
tinued to reside. 
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Of her parents' family there were eight children, Lucretia 
being the second born of the number. The eldest was Sarah, 
and the others were Eliza, Mary, Thomas, Maria. Lydia and 
Martha. Thomas, who came to Philadelphia with his father, was 
an extensive tallow chandler, and also built a dry dock at Kens- 
ington — the first in Philadelphia. Martha married David Wright, 
of Auburn, New York, and with her husband, bore a prominent 
part in the anti-slavery movement. 

At the early age of eighteen Lucretia married .lames Mott, a 
member of an old Quaker family, born upon Long Island. The 
attachment was formed at Nine Partners, where he too was a 
teacher. About- the time of their marriage James Mott came to 
Philadelphia and engaged in business with Thomas Coffin. It 
was then just before the war of 1812-14. 

Lucretia said of this: "The fluctuations in the commercial 
world, owing to the * Embargo' and the war of 1812, the death 
of mj father and the support of a family of five children devolv- 
ing on my mother, surrounded us with difficulties. We resorted 
to various modes of obtaining a comfortable living — at one time 
engaged in the dry goods business, and then resumed the charge 
of a^ school, and for another year I was engaged in teaching." 
One business change arose from a conscientious motive. James 
Mott was in the cotton business, but abandoned it on account of 
its connection with slave labor, thereby giving up a very comfort- 
able income, the trade being then very good. Lucretia Mott, who 
had then four young children, taught, and this helped to maintain 
the family until her husband found employment. These times of 
trial, however, presently passed away. • At the ekge of twenty -five 
years she began to preach in the meetings of Friends, and she 
pursued then, as she diligently continued throughout her life, 
the habit of "searching the Scriptures daily," so that her 
acquaintance with them became wonderfully complete. While 
so many quote with inaccuracy as to words, if not sense, she was 
always letter perfect. " I never knew any one her equal," said a 
member of her family, " except Charles C. Burleigh." When she 
began her ministry great questions; political and social, soon 
attracted her attention. We quote substantially her own words : 
" My sympathy was very early enlisted for the poor slave. The 
class-books in school, Clarkson's pictures of the slave-trade, Elias 
Hicks' condemnation of unrequited toil and refusal to use slave- 
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labor products, had all tended to fix my opinions. The inequality 
of women also impressed me ; I learned at school that their edu- 
cation cost the same as that of men, while they received as teachers 
but half the salary. The temperance retorm early engaged my 
attention, and for more than twenty years (this was said several 
years ago,) I have practiced total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks. The cause of peace has had a 3hare of my efforts, lead- 
ing to the ultra non-resistance ground that no Christian can 
consistently uphold and actually engage in and support a govern- 
ment based on the sword. The oppression of the working classes 
by existing monopolies and the lowness of wages often engaged 
my attention, and I have held many meetings with them and 
heard their appeals with compassion and a great desire for a real 
change in the system which makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer." 

In 1827 and 1828, when she was thirty-five years old, occurred 
the famous " separation " in the Society of Friends. It has been 
said by an Orthodox Friend that when this event took place, 
there were two persons whom they sorely grieved to part with, 
and one of these was Lucretia Mott. In the words of a recent 
memorial discourse, " Lucretia Mott believed with Elias Hicks, in 
a God who did not need the blood sprinkled on the sacrifice, any 
more than he needed the smoke that rose from the ancient holo- 
caust." He once said, in a meeting held in Philadelphia, " To 
the Christ who was never crucified ; to the Christ who was never 
slain ; to the Christ who cannot die, I commend you with my own 
soul." In this Christ, Lucretia Mott had unquestioning faith, 
and to the voice within she rendered implicit obedience her life 
long. 

Lucretia Mott was among the earliest, as she was the gentlest, 
most earnest and single-hearted advocate of the anti-slavery cause. 
In the Twelfth month (December) of 1833 she took an active 
part in forming the American Anti-Slavery Society, and in the 
following year helped to organize a local Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. In the Fifth month (May) of 1838, Pennsylvania 
Hall, in Philadelphia, dedicated to " free discussion," was burnt, 
on the fourth day after its opening. On the third day Lucretia 
Mott spoke to an audience of women within its walls while brick- 
bats were coming through the windows, and the next day, while 
the building was surrounded by a mob, she " exhorted the mem- 
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bers of the Convention to be steadfast and solemn in the prosecu- 
tion of the business for which they were assembled." 

In 1840 Lucretia Mott, with William Lloyd Garrison, N. P. 
Rogers and Charles Lennox Remond, constituted a delegation to 
the ^Vorld's Anti-Slavery Convention, to be held in London in 
the Sixth month, (June) of that year, with Clarkson as Presi- 
dent. English prejudice, however, prevailed, and because she 
was a woman, she was not admitted as a delegate, but took her 
seat among the spectators. William Lloyd Garrison was so in- 
dignant that he, too, withdrew, and remained only as a spectator. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who first met Lucretia Mott in London 
at this time, says : " She was then in her prime— small in stature, 
slightly built, with a large head, high, square forehead, remark- 
ably fine face, regular features, dark hair and eyes. She was 
gentle and refined in her manners, and conversed with earnest- 
ness and ease." 

From this time forward to the proclamation by Lincoln, her 
part was one of the most prominent among the Abolitionists. 
Garrison was hardly more famous or more abused than Lucretia 
Mott. Even Friends soon showed signs of a great lack of 
" unity " with her, and from 1833 forward, there was for many 
years a strong party in the society who would willingly have 
seen her quit their membership. There was a minority, indeed, 
who would have disowned her, but this could not be done. She 
knew her rights perfectly. The order of the Society and its dis- 
cipline were so familiar, that she might be termed a good consti- 
tutional lawyer upon all questions relating to them. Never 
suspending her ministry or her attendance at meetings, the oppo- 
nents of her anti-slavery work could never catch her in the wrong. 

The following, showing her influence at meetings, is from an 
editorial on her life and character in the Lancaster, Pa., Inquirer: 
" The writer of this heard her speak at the Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, at Brick Meeting House, Cecil county, Md., in August, 
1843, to a very large and attentive but somewhat excited audi- 
ence. At that day the prejudice against the anti-slavery move- 
ment, in that section, was powerful and bitter, and it is question- 
able whether a man would have been permitted to express the 
plain and powerful truths that were presented by Mrs. Mott. 
But there was a magic in her eloquence, a power in her calm, 
deliberate but pitiless logic that seemed to sway the minds of her 
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hearers even against their wilh She spoke for more than two 
hours, and never have we listened to a more impressive discourse." 

In 1859 occurred the famous Daniel Webster Dangerfield case. 
The man who bore this name was claimed as the property of a 
citizen of Maryland, and was seized on a farm near Harrisburg. 
He was handcuffed and taken to a railroad station just before the 
departure of a train, so that there could be no interference on the 
part of the neighbors. The charge made at the time was 
that the man was a thief. The case was tried in Philadelphia 
before United States Commissioner J. Cooke Longstreth. George 
H. Earle, Edward Hopper, (a son-in-law of Lucretia Mott,) and 
' William S. Peirce, now one of the Judges of the Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia, defended Dangerfield. The trial occupied one 
day and two nights. The room was crowded, and among the 
many women in the audience was Lucretia Mott. She left the 
prisoner's side during the protracted sittings only when it was 
necessary to take refreshment. With her sewing or knitdng in 
her hands, she watched every phase of the proceedings. The man 
was finally declared to be free, and set at liberty. It is said that 
the crowd would have helped to take him and send him to Mary- 
land, but through the assistance of Lucretia Mott and other fi lends, 
he was passed through on the " underground railroad" to Canada. 
Benjamin Harris Brewster, the distinguished lawyer of Philadel- 
phia, appeared for the alleged master. Soon afterward he joined 
the party of freedom. It is said that when asked how he dared, 
with so many interests on the other side, to make this change, he 
answered : " Do you think there is anything I dare not do after 
sitting down in that court room for so many days and seeing 
Lucretia Mott sitting near me and wishing me| all the time in 
hell ?" Yet how mistaken he was ! That was the last thing that 
the sweet-spirited philanthropist would wish any one. It is 
probable that she never had a bitter thought. 

Of her acquaintance with Channing, the great New England 
preacher, a recent writer says : "She read his writings with 
avidity, and considered him one of the foremost divines of the day. 
It was, however, a real pang to her, brought up as she was in 
that peaceful society which looked upon all persons who were 
paid for preaching the Gospel as ** hireling " ministers, when she 
learned that her favorite preacher received a regular salary from 
his congregation. There was a time of doubt and perplexity in 
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her mind as to whether she was not thinking too lightly of the 
doctrines of her society upon this point, but she finally came to 
the conclusion that the truths taught by Channing were Divine 
truths, and she should not close her ears to them." 

After the Emancipation Proclamation struck the shackles from 
the slaves, Lucretia Mott devoted herself to the interests of peace, 
temperance, the Indians, the freed colored people and the ad- 
vancement of women. She always spoke on the great cause of 
universal peace at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

In the First month (rjanuary) of 1868, James Mott died ; the 
wedded life of himself and wife having reached the remarkable 
length of fifty-seven years. Of their five children — Anna, the 
wife of Edward Hopper ; Maria, who married Edward M. Davis ; 
Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas S. Cavehder ; Martha, who mar- 
ried George Lord, and Thomas, the only son — only three, Maria, 
Martha and Thomas survive them. 

With her family connections on Nantucket she had always 
kept up a pleasant intercourse, and occasionally visited the island, 
where she was received with warmth and cordiality, though they 
belonged to the Orthodox Friends. There was, however, a meet- 
ing of Friends often called Hicksite, on Nantucket, as late as the 
year 1840. 

During last summer, though in frail health, Lucretia Mott 
came every Fourth-day, alone, from her home in Cheltenham 
township, just over the city line, to attend the Friends' Meeting 
at Fifteenth and Race streets. She then weighed less than eighty 
pounds. The habits of her youth remained. Uecalling the 
poetry she had committed to memory then was a favorite pastime, 
and she would sit, "in the cool of the evening," reciting in her 
sweet voice, the liquid charm of which age had not destroyed, 
page after page from some favorite — probably Cowper's " Task." 
The Scriptures she referred to continually, and religious warmth, 
marked by her devotion to what she regarded as the great princi- 
ple of religion, the illumination by inward divine light, was 
always characteristically manifested. With extreme charity for 
all beliefs, this she desired to be held fast as the essential principle. 

During the autumn she continued to fail, physically," until the 
end came. The following account of her last hours is from a 
letter written by a niece to another relative. It is under date of 
Eleventh month (November) 10th. The writer says : ** We 
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know that thou wilt be anxious to hear how dear Aunt Lucretia 

is, and M has asked me to write for her and tell thee all the 

particulars of these last few days since her postal card to C , 



telling of finding her mother more poorly on her return after the 
drive to Grermantown, last Wednesday." * * * "She has 
steadily failed from that time, with much discomfort, followed by 
longer or shorter resting spells of natural sleep, and occasional 
intervals when she has lain quiet and comfortable, but always 
weak — listening or not to the conversation in her room, and when 
we have asked her if it troubled her, replying, * Oh no; it*s 
pleasant.' Some days and nights, also, she has talked a great 
deal, but seldom in a connected way for more than a minute or 
two at a time. The thought seems to be clear in her mind often, 
but with her extreme weakness it becomes confused before she 4s 
able to express it. On the other hand, there have beeii many 
times that her mind has wandered .completely, and it has been 
impossible to follow it. Once, having slept all day, she was 

awake the entire night and talking, M said, all the time, but 

without much connection. Since then * * * ghe has slept 
much more. * * * Yesterday she had an alarming sinking 
spell. We were called up from the dinner table, and for twenty 
minutes watched, as we thought, for the last breath. She then 
revived, and all the afternoon was ^comparatively comfortable, 
and at night slept from 10 o'clock till 3. On waking she was 
very restless, without the power to move much, but evidently 
suffering, and frequently saying * Oh dear !' The doctor left a 
preparation this morning, which has relieved her, and since his 
visit she has been more comfortable, but evidently weakening 
more and more. There never was a sick person who required so 
little done for her. If we ask her, she generally says she is pretty 
comfortable, and that she wants nothing. She has taken very 
little nourishment since I came, though they try to tempt her 
appetite with various delicate preparations. She will take a 
spoonful at a time, and occasionally two or three, saying it is 
good. To-day she seems almost too sick to try to give her any- 
thing-," * * * "Afternoon. There is nothing to add to what 
I wrote this morning. Aunt Lucretia is sleeping quietly." On 
the evening of the next day, Eleventh month 11th, 1880, she 
rested from her labors, having lived upon earth eighty-seven 
years, ten months and eight days. 
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This account, which is made up from many that have appeared, 
may appropriately close with the following just estimate of her 
character : 

" 'Waste nothing,' a precept that came down from the thrift of 
careful and simple Nantucket, was her motto, while ter clear, 
strong, steady intellect and wonderful spirituality marked the 
features of her higher character. It may be safely said that the 
Society of Friends, which produces some remarkable instances of 
self-reliance and intellectual independence, has had no woman 
representative possessing at once so many fine qualities and great 
abilities as Lucretia Mott, or who might serve, with so little 
objection, as a representative of the moral and mental forces 
which it has set in motion." 



PERSONAL REMINISCENCKS OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 

As a young girl, Lucretia Mott was very beautiful. Her face 
had the charm of delicate and regular features combined with 
great strength of character ; her eyes were peculiarly bright and 
intelligent, and ordinarily seemed gray. When she became ani- 
mated in conversation^ however, they would deepen and darken 
until they appeared to be almost black. By the side of her hus- 
band, who was an unusually tall and muscular man, she appeared 
like a sprite, so small and slight was she of stature and figure ; 
and in the simple, dove-colored Quaker dress, with the crossed 
white muslin kerchief at the neck, and the prim little Quaker 
cap, she made a picture which was very pleasing to look at. 

During a great pro-slavery riot in Philadelphia, years ago, the 
furious mob fixed upon her house for one of its acts of outrage. 
They were rushing madly on, shouting, " To Lucretia Mott's ! 
to Lucretia Mott's !" when a friend of hers rushed to the front, and 
assuming command of the crowd, joined in the cry, "On to 
Lucretia Mott'sl" leading them on through street after street, 
ecetting them farther and farther away, until finally, when they 
had reached a distant part of the city, he fell back, and left them 
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in confusion. Unfortunately they gave vent to their fury by 
burning the Colored Orphan Asylum, which was near. All 
colored people know the name of Lucretia Mott ; many a colored 
child has been called after her, and indeed this distinction belongs 
not to the colored class alone. When Lord and Lady Amberley 
were in this country they visited Mrs. Mott, and the daughter 
born to them on their return to England was named Lucretia 
Mott Amberley. 

When the question of women's rights came up, Lucretia Mott 
advocated the theory, but neither in the words she uttered on this 
subject, nor, in fact, on any other, was there anything but what 
was suggestive of the highest refinement and modesty. No one 
ever heard, for no one ever breathed, a word in contradiction of 
the gentle womanliness of Lucretia Mott. She spoke in public 
because she was conscious of a power which impelled her to do so. 
Like the noble Methodist woman in Adam JBede, it was " as if 
speech came to her without will of her own, and words were given 
to her that came out as tears come, because our hearts are fiill, 
and we can't help it." This was the secret of her eloquence. 

Yet her home was in no way neglected. She was a housekeeper 
of the good old school, and her four daughters were brought up 
to be the same. In the home life there was an atmosphere of 
peace and harmony that was almost ideal ; and that this was 
greatly due to the absolute union and sympathy existing between 
herself and her husband, on whom, strong woman as she was, she 
leaned greatly, and whom she always revered as stronger than 
herself, there can be no doubt. She was fond of all domestic 
occupations. She enjoyed knitting and sewing, and worked much 
for the poor. At the age of eighty-six she threaded her own 
needle easily. The making of rag carpets was an amusement for 
her after her eyesight had begun to fail. Her children and grand- 
children saved for her all odds and ends of colored stuffs, which 
she cut into strips, sewed together,- rolled up into snug balls, and 
then sent to the weavers to be made into rugs. She was very 
fond of having color about her, though, because a Quaker, she 
never wore it. She had it about her house in the shape of warm- 
toned carpets and window-curtains, and felt little sympathy for 
those of her sect who would have it kept out of sight. She also 
was so far emancipated from the prejudices of Quakerism as to 
permit a piano in her house aild paintings upon her walls. 
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Until she grew too feeble it was her custom t6 make her own 
pies and cakes. She preferred to do this, believing that delicacies 
of this sort should not be left to the questionable cleanliness of a 
servant's hands. The Christnjas mince-pies and delicaies sent 
every year, with some gift of clothing, to each poor family in her 
neighborhood, were always made by herself or by one of her 
daughters, who later on succeeded her mother in these duties. 

Mrs. Mott was a woman who spent next to nothing upon her- 
self, but lavished her money upon others. It must have been 
from this spirit of personal economy that a habit grew which 
afforded much amusement to her family and friends — that of 
writing on the inside of old envelopes, which she took pains to 
open with the utmost care, and on blank pages or half pages torn 
off from letters she had received. In vain did her friends remon- 
strate, in vain did she receive munificent gifts of note-paper ; she 
preferred the old half sheets and envelopes, and never could be 
induced to give them up. 

She was very particular in some ways. She liked to have 
things made to order, and' in her own particular way. She had 
three hobbies — precision, generosity, and a desire to serve the poor. 

Her sympathy for the poor led her not unfrequently in winter 
to remove some portion of her (,wn warm clothing to throw over 
a half frozen woman who came begging to the door. The writer, 
when passing the stone wall of her country home, near Philadel- 
phia, on the roadside, one day, saw ranged on the top of it rows of 
apples and pears. There had been more than enough on the 
trees for lamily needs, and the sweet-hearted old Quaker grand- 
mother had placed these treasures on the wall for the stranger 
children who passed by. 

It was the custom of Mrs. Mott and her family to breakfast in 
winter not later than seven, and in summer as early as half-past 
six o'clock. In the long summer mornings she liked to get up 
an hour or two before the rest of the family, and gather the vege- 
tables or fruit for the day. She would start out with her dress 
tucked up, a pair of thick-soled shoes on her feet, a huge sun- 
bonnet on her head, and a good-sized basket on her arm ; but 
after she had announced one very hot morning at breakfast that 
she had that day picked and counted fifteen hundred peapods, her 
children most peremptorily put a stop to this occupation, which, 
though amusing, was also fatiguing to the old lady. 
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She possessed a delicate appreciation of fuu, and was full of dry 
humor. Once, during a visit from her husband's brother, like 
Mr. Mott, a very silent man, she became suddenly aware of the 
absence of these two members of the family, and started off to 
look for them. She found them seated on either side of a large 
wood fire in the drawing-room, and joining them, she said, " Oh, 
I thought you must be here, it was so quiet !" 

Mrs. Mott was a profound student of the Scriptures, and took 
great interest in every species of religious controversy. In the 
last years of her life she conceived an especial liking for the 
writings of Dean Stanley. One little book in particular she 
always kept near her, and generally offered to persons visiting 
her, with the request for their opinion of it. This work was en- 
titled Hopes of T/ieology, and took its name from one of three 
sermons delivered by the Dean of Westminster before the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, published in one volume. She liked them 
all, but the one on the prospects of theology impressed her as 
particularly broad and thoughtful. The writings of this practical 
and clear-headed man appealed to her searching intellect more 
forcibly than those of more emotional divines, for the religion she 
preached and the religion she practiced was practical, manifesting 
itself in a life of noble deeds and a never-ceasing sacrifice of self. — 
Condensed from Harper's Weekly. 



THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 



AN EVENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

On the evening of Fifth-day, Eleventh month 11th, 1880, the 
beloved Friend, philanthropist and minister of the Gospel, 
Lucretia Mott, passed into the higher life. The event was not 
unexpected, either by herself or her friends, as she had not only 
realized her three score years and ten, but had added to it 
nearly another score, and had been gradually failing in health 
and strength for some time, although her intellect remained 
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clear, she being conscious until nearly the time when her spirit 
departed. 

Her residence for several years had been with her son-in-law, 
Edward M. Davis, on the York Road, in Cheltenham township, 
Montgomery county, about seven miles from Philadelphia, and is 
styled very appropriately, " Road Side." From here she usually 
attended her own meeting, at Fifteenth and Race streets, on week 
days, but on First-days more frequently at Abington and Ger- 
man town. 

In accordance with her unassuming trait of character, she 
had expressed a wish that- her funeral should not only be plain, 
but private, avoiding all unnecessary display; hence no invita- 
tions were given, and the time was set at an hour when it would 
be least likely to attract a crowd. One of the family said in 
answer to an inquiry, "no appointments have been made. The 
family meet in the house from twelve to one o'clock, when we 
start to the grave. All who come will be welcome." For this 
reason many absented themselves that otherwise would have 
attended. 

The morning of First- day, the 14th, was cool and raw, threat- 
ening rain or light snow, which, however, did not come. As the 
day advanced the weather improved. 

By twelve o'clock the house was pretty well filled ; the parlor, 
sitting room, the wide hall and stairway, and soon after every 
space was occupied, and a solemn silence reigned. 

The sitting room contained all that remained of this good and 
noble woman. She lay in a plain walnut coffin, dressed naturally, 
as if for meeting, with no flowers or ornamentation of any kind, 
and not in white, as reported in a daily paper. 

A small person naturally, the face and shriveled hands betokened 
the effect of age and failing health, but the broad forehead 
remained, indicating the well-balanced brain for which she was 
so noted. 

The parting look was taken by all, the coffin lid closed, and • 
she passed out of sight forever. None present but could realize 
the text, that " being dead, she yet speaketh." 

But few ministering Friends were present, the majority of 
persons being femily connections, old anti-slavery friends and 
others with whom she had associated in various philanthropic 
objects. 
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Several short but feeling testimonies were borne. First: 
Deborah F. Wharton arose and said : " Know ye not that there 
is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel ?'' She said 
these words had been presented to her as appropriate on this 
occasion, although a great king had not been called away, only a 
weak woman had been translated from the sphere of her duty to 
a higher life. Her weapons were not carnal but spiritual, to the 
the pulling down of strongholds. She had, through good report 
and evil report, advocated the cause of the oppresses!. 

Her life had been lengthened out to see the slave freed from 
his master. Neither had she been behind in other duties. Her 
life was that of the unassuming Christian. There was a feeling 
deeper than words ; we cannot wish her back ; her time to enter 
into the higher life had fully come, and she is now associated 
with saints and angels and the spirits of the just made perfect. 
Let us show our faith by following her example, and when the 
time comes to leave this mutable world, be gathered home to our 
Father's house. 

William H. Furness recited the beatitudes, " Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted; blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth ; blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled ; blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ; blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God ; blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God ; blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven," and paid a tribute to her worth and labors, saying 
she did not need to wait for the future life. She entered into her 
reward, and had enjoyed it an hundred fold, years ago. No 
mortal man or woman can do as much for the truth as it does for 
them. 

" Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father's house are many mansions; if it were 
not so, I would have told you ; I go to prepare a place for you." 
" Come unto me, and I will give you rest." When the spring 
flowers are taken we may sorrow, but when the fruit is fully ripe 
and gathered, we may rejoice. We are under the conviction that 
all is well. The same love is present at our death as at our birth. 

He concluded with a prayer that the example of the beautiftil 
life just ended upon earth might not be lost to the living. 
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Phebe W. Couzins, of St. Louis, said : " As one of the younger 
women, upon whose shoulders the mantle of Mrs. Mott's work 
would descend, in behalf of that cause to which Mrs. Mott had 
pledged her life, the advancement of women, I feel it a tender 
privilege to give my testimony of that sweet spirit just departed. 
I shall never forget the influence and impression left upon me by 
her words and appearance in Dr. Furness's church on the 4th of 
July, 1876. She was denied, by the Centennial Commission, the 
presentation of the Woman's Declaration of Independence from 
their platform, and Dr. Furness's church was kindly offered for 
a protesting meeting. There Mrs. Mott presided over one of the 
most deeply interesting meetings. As she ascended the pulpit, 
and stood with folded hands and bowed head, the Hutchioson 
family sang, in touching strains, * Nearer, my God, to thee,' and 
every eye was bedewed with tears, for we felt that we were to 
look upon her in the flesh for the last time. She said, that, like 
a ripe fruit, she was ready to be gathered ^nearer to thee,' but 
that death for her had no terrors. It was right. It was a law of 
nature and no tears should be shed when those who had done 
their work were called. And then for an hour she spoke '^ords 
of hope, of cheer, of trust, counseling us all to be true to the right, 
and never cease our warfare against wrong and injustice. 

" The dew of her benediction will ever rest upon my head, and 
I trust that the mantle of Mrs. Mott's sweetness, her faith, her 
charity, her devotion to truth and right, will descend upon the 
shoulders of all those younger women who will take up the work 
where she has laid itdown^" 

David Newport, of Abington, then said : " Our dear friend, 
Lucretia Mott, was a minister of the Gospel of Christ for near 
seventy years. Her first appearance, as she informed me, was at a 
• ^ funeral, when in about her eighteenth year. She was called as 
Aaron was, that is, she was specially called. Upon this subject, in 
order to remove all doubt, I took occasion, when on a visit at her 
house within the laist year, to query of her whether she recognized 
a special call on each occasion as a minister, as is queried after in 
our discipline : * Do our ministers minister in the ability which 
God gives?' I made this inquiry, not that I had any doubt on 
the subject, but that the occasion might arise in some future time, 
that I might testify that I had this information from her own 
lips ; and her answer was in the strongest manner confirmatory. 
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" Our deceased sister then was not a minister of the philosophy 
of naturalism, but of the Gospel of supernaturalism — that is, she 
recognized the Power Eternal, who makes for righteousness, peace 
and immortality. For righteousness, often contrary to our incli- 
nation and counter to our will, producing in us sentiments and 
sensations against the current of our lives. 

" She was an able minister of that inward Christ which some of 
us may have crucified, but only, apparently, as by a figure of 
speech, for he hath a resurrection and a life in every soul — a 
quickening virtue, so that he is a Christ who truly was never 
crucified, never slain, and who can never die, and whom, if we 
would know him, as our dear, deceased friend knew him, we must 
also listen to his inward voice.' 

" It is very encouraging to know that one so gifted as Lucretia 
Mott was an adherent and follower of that light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world — a light which often 
shineth into the darkness, but which the darkness comprehendeth 
not. 

" The work of God, Pythagoras taught, was immortality — 
eternal life. Can we doubt the work of the Eternal ? Science has 
tested things material, and in its crucible the smallest molecule is 
found to be indestructible. All things material and immaterial 
proceeded forth and came from the Eternal. 

" Can we doubt, then, that the intellectual force, that that blessed 
consciousness which dwelt in that dome of thought, surmounted 
by such a halo of beauty, can perish ? No, the work of God is 
immortality, eternal life in all things which he hath produced." 

Alfred H. Love then said: Profound reverence almost seals 
the lips. But we did love this type of our Father's handiwork. 

We all claim her as mother, teacher, friend, and thank God 
that we have lived in the same age and moved within her match- 
less influence. 

Tender and sensitive for the afliictions and oppressions of man- 
kind the w^orld over, she was untiring in her devotion to relieve 
them, and to remove wrong. Her wisdom was the clearest, her 
judgment the soundest, and her courage unconquerable. "None 
but thyself can be thy parallel." 

She was the finest mould of character, and the highest illustra- 
tion of that connecting link, so mysterious, and yet so intimate, 
between Deity and the created. She seemed part of the Divine 
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Power, and as we walk by his light in our own souls, and feel that 
we have therein been blessed indeed, we are assured that the 
wonderful blessing shall continue, by having the additional light 
to guide us which her life has shed about our pathway. 

Memorable is the day when we thus gather around one so pure, 
whom our eyes have seen, our ears heard and our hands touched. 

Susanna M. Gaskill said : On an occasion of bereavement, five 
years ago this afternoon, our revered friend and mother in Israel, 
came in her weakness through the rain, to stand beside an open 
grave. Some of her words are so indelibly fixed in my memory 
that I feel impressed to repeat them here. She said that "no 
matter how cheerful a view we may take of death, when it enters 
our own households we must weep, we must mourn, the tears 
must flow ; it is natural, it is right. But as time rolls on we would 
experience the healing balm, and the heart be enabled to say, 
*Thy- will be done.' " And she added, in her sweet voice, "There 
is a charm in it, my friends, there is a charm in it." 

Charles G. Ames said : We are almost ready to look around as 
if she must be here to comfort us. But every thought of her is 
a comfort, and we all give thanks that such a life has been lived. 
The best proof of her soundness in the faith is her faithfulness ; the 
best evidence that she had the spirit is that she brought forth the 
fruits of the spirit: "Love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance." A halo seemed to encircle her, because 
the inner light shone out, beautifying and irradiating everything 
around her. Whether we consider her personal and domestic 
life, or her career as a public laborer, or her freedom in the search 
for religious truths, the same unity and completeness appears. 
The length of her life is less remarkable than its depth and rich- 
ness and fullness. She put more into some single days, more 
meaning and usefulness and experience, than many find room for 
in four-score years. 

Richard B. Westbrook said : " I cannot, without doing great 
violence to my feelings, allow this solemn occasion to pass, with- 
out speaking a word regarding our dep^-rted friend. If it was 
proper at the funeral of Dorcas to pass around the garments she 
had made for the poor, as testimonials of her benevolence and 
industry, it is proper for us at least to mention the life-long devo- 
tion of Lucretia Mott to everything that was good, and her oppo- 
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sition to everything that was evil ; she was always on the side of 
the poor and oppressed, and was never weary of her labors of love. 
About thirty-five years ago I dropped into an Anti-Slavery meet- 
ing, in the old Broadway Tabernacle, in the city of New York, 
and there first beheld the face of Lucretia Mott. It was on that 
memorable occasion when a band of rough men made their assault 
upon William Lloyd Garrison, and never have I lost the impres- 
sion made upon my then young mind, by the calm dignity and 
heroic bearing of Lucretia Mott, as she protested against the out- 
rage, and in tones of fearlessness, yet with the utmost tenderness, 
gave her testimony for freedom and truth. But it was not until 
six years ago, that I made the personal acquaintance of this good 
woman, through our mutual interest in the great cause of uni- 
versal peace, of which she was an earnest advocate, and I deem 
it among the greatest privileges of my life that I have on several 
occasions been permitted to sit at her feet, and learn wisdom. 
About two years ago, in this very parlor, I was honored with the 
privilege of spending a whole evening, in silent listening to the 
animated and deeply interesting conversation of William Lloyd 
Garrison and Lucretia Mott, as they earnestly reviewed the his- 
tory of th iir struggles and victories, in the great cause of human 
emancipation for the last half century. It >vas a real Mount of 
Transfiguration, and while memory lasts I shall look back with 
pleasure and profit to that bright evening ! But Gariison has 
since been translated, and Lucretia Mott has been called to follow 
him. Believing that what is called death is but a birth to a higher 
life, that death is but a bridge and not a gulf; that life is con- 
tinuous, and has no end, it requires no stretch of my faith to 
believe that these co-laborers have joined hands in the higher 
spheres — that having been united in life, they are not separated 
in death — for 'there is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body ' — and if the earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building of God — a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the Heavens.' Their material forms will go into their original 
elements, but their influence will be felt for good by generations 
yet unborn. ' The memory of the just is blessed.' The right- 
eous shall be held in everlasting remembrance. We shall not 
again in this life see the face of Lucretia Mott, but we can never 
forget her life of love, and her words of wisdom and grace. She 
rests from her labors, but her works will follow her. 
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* Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will han^ 'round it still I' '' 

The coffiu was carried to the hearse by Dear relatives, the car- 
riages were filled, (perhaps sixty) and the cortege wended its way 
to Fair Hill Cemetery, some five miles distant. Here were 
gathered a large number of Friends, who had been waiting some 
time, (it was nearly three o'clock) all anxious to see and pay the 
last tribute. 

The only service at the grave was by Dr. Henry T. Child, who 
said : " A modern writer has said that we can touch God only 
through the soul, but we touch each other physically, mentally 
and spiritually, or by our souls. Our beloved friend, whose 
remains we are about to consign to the common wardrobe of 
earth, has touched more human souls than, perhaps, any other 
woman that ever lived. 

" Thousands, it may be millions, have had chords touched in 
their souls and made to vibrate toward higher and better condi- 
tions, and to-day as these mourn the loss of a beloved and 
venerated friend, they will also feel that her work is not done, 
that she is not dead, but down through generations will her 
blessed influence continue to extend. 

" I feel that it was a high privilege to have known Lucretia 
Mott, and among the most pleasant reminiscences of my life are 
those of being able to labor with her in the reforms of the age- 
Let us so live that her influence may still be felt, lifting the world 
of humanity into higher and nobler conditions." 

The grave was then filled up and the body of Lucretia Mott 
was left to moulder wdth the dust, the common lot of all. She 
no doubt realized the truth of the apostle's declaration : " This 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, death is swallowed up in victory," and she could exclaim, 
" I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day, and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing." 

At Race street meeting in the morning Samuel S. Ash dis- 
coursed on her departure. Notice had been given in the news- 
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papers that Charles G. Ames (a Unitarian minister) would deliver 
a memorial address in the evening on Lucretia Mott. He took 
the text, " He has been let forth into a large place." 

C. A., in The JourriaL 



TRIBUTES TO LUCRETIA MOTT. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Bethel A. M. E. Church Literary and Historical Society, 
in the Bethel Church last evening, to pay respect to the memory 
of the late Lucretia Mott. " Never were four sadder words 
spoken," said H. Price Williams, in opening the meeting, " than 
these: * Lucretia Mott is dead.' The object of this meeting is to 
show a token of respect to her who ever stood, under all circum- 
stances, a friend of the oppressed." 

Robert Purvis made an eloquent address, saying : "I had never 
before felt so forcibly that there is no such thing as death, as I 
did on the morning that announced the death of Lucretia Mott. 
Her soul yet lives to inspire us in the work of humanity, and this 
legacy she has left." Mr. Purvis read a resolution of respect, 
which was adopted by the meeting. 

Fanny M. Jackson, Principal of the Colored High School on 
Bainbridge street, spoke vehemently and eloquently. " I have to 
bring," she said, "a tribute of gratitude, for I owe to Lucretia 
Mott, and the many who stood at her side, a debt of deepest im- 
port. I cannot tell how different might have been my condition 
had it not been for her, for Mr. Purvis, Judge Peirce and a host 
of others who were struggling for me in the North while I was a 
little slave girl in the South. I come as a representative of five 
millions to thank the dead and to speak to the living. We are 
not here to say farewell to Lucretia Mott, but to welcome her to 
a place of undying remembrance. She is no longer the possession 
of Pennsylvania, but belongs to the whole country." 

A memorial paper, written by John M. Spear, the veteran 
Abolitionist, was read by his daughter amid much applause. 
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Other speakers were Judge Peirce, William Still, Dr. B. T. Tan- 
ner, Dr. Longshore, Dr. Jacob L. Paxson and Mrs. F.. E. W. 
Harper. Dr. S. Clark Frisby presided over the meeting, and 
among those in the large audience were observed Bishop Camp- 
bell, Revs. L. J. Coppin, J. B. Reeves and T. Gould. — Philadel- 
phia Times, 



A REMINISCENCE. 

One of the most interesting incidents connected with the public 
life of Lucretia Mott was the following : A few years ago Silas 
M. Farrington, the minister of the Unitarian Church, in Ger- 
mantown, advertised to lecture on the life of George Fox, and 
Lucretia Mott went to hear him. At the conclusion of the dis- 
course she was so dissatisfied with what she had heard, that she 
arose and expressed it in the meeting, offering at some future 
time, if permitted, to make some corrections and additions. An 
invitation was politely given, a First-day evening set apart 
expressly for her, and notice given to the congregation. When 
the evening arrived the church was filled with an intelligent 
audience, anxiously awaiting the result. In due time the object 
of their interest arrived (accompanied by Edward M. Davis, her 
son-in-law,) and took her seat in the pulpit. When introduced, 
she arose with some hesitation, and commenced by saying it 
might be thought presumptive in her to undertake to improve 
upon a subject that had been treated by their pastor, but she felt 
it right to add to what she considered an imperfect account of 
the founder of the Society of Friends. She then related the 
early history of George Fox, referred to the condition of the 
Church of England at the time he left it, and gradually and 
beautifully traced his course to the close. Among other points, 
she said it had been stated that George Fox had created dis- 
turbance in the church, where he had no right to go, but she 
wished it remembered that at that time he was a member, and 
forced by law to contribute to its support. She also took an 
opportunity to explain the principles of the Society of Friends. 
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The audience appeared to be wrapt in amazement at her famil- 
iarity with her subject and the ease with which she discussed it, 
without notes or references of any kind. 

The writer, who was present and has been accustomed to listen 
to her for over fifty years, thinks he never heard her more elo- 
quent, c. A. 



LUCRETIA MOTT. 

I cannot let the occasion pass without offering my tribute to 
the memory of this great and gifted philanthropist, whose friend- 
ship I have enjoyed for nearly half a century. I first met her 
in the Convention of 1833, which formed the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. A woman then comparatively young, singularly 
beautiful in feature and expregsion, dressed in the plain but not 
inelegant garb of a Friend, she sat among us, quietly listening, 
occasionally giving in a few well-chosen words her thought on 
some point under discussion. Whep I aftewards came to Phila- 
delphia, in } 838, as editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, she was 
one of the first to welcome me, none the less warmly that I was 
not in her division of the Friends, at a time when my Orthodox 
brethren, with some noble exceptions, looked upon me with a 
degree of coldness and suspicion. I shall never forget seeing her 
in the old Hall of Independence, watching the trial of a poor 
fugitive slave in that consecrated building, and what an intense 
commingling of pain and pity and righteous indignation her 
always expressive face manifested when the victim was seized, 
handcuffed and dragged away from his free wife and little chil- 
dren into bondage. 

The vast amount of her labors of philanthropy and the wide 
extent of her personal influence upon every good cause can 
scarcely be overestimated. She was as gentle as she was strong. 
She was the refined and genial mistress of a most hospitable home. 
With decided and sharply defined opinions of her own, her guests 
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of every sect, class and color always found her gracious and 
courteous. 

She has passed away in the fullness of her years, honored and 
beloved. Rescued victims of intemperance, clothed in their right 
minds ; sad Magdalens, plucked as brands from the burning ; 
children of toil and poverty, whose burdens she has lifted ; and, 
above all, the slave, to whose freedom her life was consecrated, 
will keep her memory green. 

John G. Whittier. 

Danvers, 11th mo. 24, 1880. 



ANECDOTES OF LUCRETIA MOTT, AS RELATED AT 

A WOMAN'S MEETING. 

New York, November 14. — The New York State Woman's 
Suffrage Society held a meeting this afternoon in memory of 
Lucretia Mott. Dr. Clemen ce Lozier, President of the Society, 
presided. Addresses describing the career of Mrs. Mott and 
eulogistic of her character were made. Some interesting anec- 
dotes were related. Mrs. Blake said for many years she would 
not ride in any public conveyance in Philadelphia that would not 
admit colored people. She would neither eat nor use anything 
which had been produced by slave labor. The Rev. H. Highland 
Garnet, pastor of Shiloh Church, spoke of an attack upon an 
anti-slavery meeting by rowdies. Some of the speakers were 
roughly haadled on leaving, and a crowd assembled around Mrs. 
Mott and her male escort. She calmly told him to see one of the 
other ladies home. ** And who will take care of you ?" he said. 
"This gentleman," she answered, designating a leader of the 
rowdies. The man was completely taken aback, but succumbed 
and conducted her out of harm's way. Professor J. K. Hamilton 
Wilcox offered resolutions praising her work and character, 
which were adopted, and it was decided to send a copy of them 
to Mrs. Mott's daughter, in Philadelphia. — Philadelphia Times, 
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TRIBUTE TO LUCRETIA MOTT. 

A strmon preached at tJie Church of the Messiah, New York, on 
Eleventh month 2l8t, 1880, by Robert Collyer, 

It is quite a common thing for us to talk about the brevity 
and emptiness of human life. It is as the morning cloud, we cry, 
and the flowers which bloom and fade between the rising and the 
setting sun — as the rain-drop between the cloud and the ocean, 
and the shadow you see on a summer's day sweeping across the 
waving grass. We speak of it, in our sadder moods, as if the 
eternal Wisdom had made the saddest of all blunders in allowing 
UB so brief a span, and ransack the sacred books to show how 
swiftly God "turneth man to destruction and sayeth, return, ye 
children of men." 

And it was in some such mood that I spoke of this, once, to 
the great and gracious woman of whose life I am to speak to you 
to-night. It was in the day when many things I had taken for 
the truth had been shaken to their foundations ; but I thought 
of this as a truth that was not to be questioned, and was opening 
my mind to her about it, with a vast regret that it should be 
true, when she paused for a moment in her knitting — a way she 
had when some word of solemn import was to be said — and find- 
ing the word, went on with her work while she touched the reasons 
she had for doubting this outcry against God's providence. Some 
human lives are short, she said, and some are vain ; but this is 
not true of our life in the wider sense, nor should we easily admit 
it to be true of ourselves, because Job and Solomon say so ; but 
believe in life rather as ample enough for all fair uses, guard it 
from waste and empty ambitions, do our best to live to the line of 
such a faith, and then, whenever the day comes for us to lay it 
down, we shall not complain. 

The lesson of twenty-five years ago has come back to me as I 
have thought of her own career. And what a gray old world it 
seems now, into which Lucretia Mott was born on the third day 
of the new year, 1793. This wonderful city of ours was a cluster 
of streets lying down toward the water, then, and the hills that 
billow up from Canal street were wild pastures. The splendid 
capital of the Nation was not sij^ months old, and the wonderful 
cities between Pittsburg and the mountains and thence to the other 
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ocean were forts, trading-posts and stations of the old Catholic 
missionaries. In that year Washington was at the hither-side of 
his second terra, to be filled as the first was with but one purpose — 
the nursing of the new Republic through the perils that beset 
those earlier days ; and she was a little raaid who could, easily 
remember when the news came to her island home that he had 
gone to his rest. She was a babe at the breast when the Reign of 
Terror set in, and what they called the worship of reason — the 
natural revolt from the tyranny of Church and State which had 
covered France with the shadow of despair ; when the poor Queen 
Marie was led as a lamb to the slaughter, because of the sins in 
which she had no share ; and when the first Napoleon, who was 
to shake Europe to the centre, was an' obscure captain, whose 
name had not been heard beyond the little circle in which he 
moved. Does it seem a faraway world and life in which Robert 
Burns was living? She was a babe in arms when he wrote his 
mighty war song, ** Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled/' and was 
running about in her home when the world caught the wealth 
once and for all into its heart of " A man's a man for a' that." 
Cowper was still singing through his pain; Scott had not written 
a line of poem or story ; Shelley was but five months old ; Byron 
was not five years old ; Burke was living, and the trial of Hastings 
was not yet concluded. Irving, who was to challenge the dogma 
about American books and bring it to naught, was a lad of ten ; 
Lamb, whose sweet humor is among our choicest treasures, had not 
written a line, and Carlyle was still unborn. Fulton in this year 
gives us the first hint in a letter of the thought that ships may 
be moved by steam. George Stephenson is a merry barefoot boy 
just beginning to work about a coal pit at 12 cents a day. These 
inventions and discoveries that have made the members of the 
human family such close neighbors, and have lifted the world so 
grandly toward a better life, were only resting as germs in the 
human mind. And this was the world into which my friend was 
born, whose hand I held within this month as she lay waiting for 
the angel to bear her away to her rest. 

She was born on Nantucket, the cleanest bit of land, so far as 
the white man is concerned, I know of on this planet — a little 
island, sixteen miles by four, lying far out in the sea, where some 
families went over two hundred years ago from the Puritan main, 
that they might be free to serve God and live their own life in 
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their own way, and so made the sand bank a sort of second Ply- 
mouth Rock. It is the island from which the Franklins went to 
Boston, and one mother of them rests on the downs under a stone 
which bears a date nearly as old as the last century. There was 
a kinship between this family and that of which Lucretia Mott 
was born. You could easily believe this, indeed, irom the resem- 
blance between our friend's head and face, when she was in her 
prime, and that of our statesman and philosopher. She was born 
also of the cleanest tribe I know of in our human family — the 
Society of Friends. And so she came by inheritance to this root 
of grace which blossomed so beautifully through her lifetime and 
bore such noble fruit. The island has maintained the noblest 
moral standard for more than two hundred years that you can 
find even in Massachusetts; and within this pure space was this 
purer strain of the followers of Fox, John Wool man, and the 
fellow-citizens of William Rotch, who when Dunkirk was be- 
sieged by the English in this same 1793, and the Governor of the 
town made a proclamation that every able-bodied man must fight, 
said quietly, "It is against the principles of the Friends to do 
this ; but I notice there is one place where the shot is so fatal thy 
men dare not go to help the wounded. I will thank thee if thou 
wilt permit me to care for that place." He went to work quietly, 
as he had spoken, taking the men to the hospital as they fell, 
while the shot was flying thick about him; let the enemy know 
by some means that they must not throw their shot where 
"Friends" were nursing the wounded, and made them mind him. 
He came out at last from the thick-sown danger without a scratch ; 
and when the wives of the officers got quite bewildered because 
their husbands did not tell them the truth about the way things 
were going within the walls, they went in a body to this Nan- 
tucket Friend, and said : " We can believe you ; now let us know 
the worst." 

My good friend would tell me sometimes about her life on the 
island in those early years, and it was like a chapter from the 
Arcadia. The standard of morals was so high, and the safe- 
guards were so sure, that the keeping of the .commandments 
seemed a matter of course. The families who came there first 
intermarried, so that it seemed rather one family tree than seven. 
These were also the first of the whalers, finding the whales off 
shore, and at last going forth to ransack the oceans for them, clean 
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round the globe. They were the men, too, who built the first 
lighthouse which ever cast its blessed radiance on this new world, 
and manned and maintained it for many years before the Govern- 
ment took this work in hand. They treated the red man steadily 
as a poor brother, took him with them on long voyages and found 
him a capital whaler ; ploughed and sowed his land for him very 
often in the spring, and made one of them a justice of the peace 
who adjudged, in the first case that came before him, that both 
plaintiff" and defendant should receive a sound whipping. 

Her people were fairly well to do, and she told me it was the 
custom there and in Boston, where the family went to live when 
she was about twelve years old, to send the children of such 
families to select schools ; but her father baid this would minister 
to class pride, and so she was sent to school with the rank and 
file. And this she was glad to remember, because it had given 
her a certain nearness to the patient and striving poor which she 
might have missed — although she did finish her education at a 
boarding school in this State, teaching part of the time as well as 
learning. And so in the quiet Quaker home, in such schools as 
these, in the Friends' meetings, on the clean and adventurous 
little island, where men went a-whaling with a Quaker suit in the 
locker, and " thee'd " and " thou'd " each other up and down all 
the seas, came home to tell of strange chances after four or five 
years, or sailed up the shoals, while the wives and children 
watched them, and never came back, Lucretia Mott grew out of 
her childhood, a wise and helpful little maid, with such lessons as 
these in her heart and with her life all before her. 

If James and Lucretia Mott had gone clean round the world 
in search of their mate, I used to think they would have made 
the choice which Heaven made for them. They had lived to- 
gether more than forty years when I first knew them. I thought 
then, as I think now, it was about the most perfect wedded life to 
be found on the earth. They were both of the most beautiful 
presence ; both of the sunniest spirit ; both free to take their own 
way, as such fine souls always are ; and yet their lives were so 
perfectly one that neither of them led or followed the other, so 
far as you could {observe, by the breadth of a line. He could 
speak well in a slow, wise way when the spirit moved him, and 
the words were all the choicer because they were so few ; but his 
greatness — for he was great — lay in the fine silent manhood 
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which would only break into fluent speech as you sat with him 
by the bright wood-fire in winter while the good wife went on 
with her eternal knitting, putting it down swiftly a score of times 
in an hour to pounce on a vagrant spark which had struck the 
carpet ; or as we sat by the pear tree in the summer in the gloam- 
ing between light and dark. Then James Mott would open his 
heart to those he loved, and touch you with wonder at the depth 
and beauty of his thoughts, or tell you stories of this city where 
he lived as a young man, or of the choice humors of ancient 
Quakers who went through the world esteeming laughter vain, 
and yet set the whole world which knew them laughing at their 
quaint curious fancies. A little story she told me once touches a 
fine trait in James Mott and points a fine lesson. The wife was 
the housekeeper, of course, and in despite of the great place she 
filled abroad, one of the best housekeepers I have ever known. 
Now, it had been the custom on Long Island, where he was raised, 
to set butter on the table at dinner, but not on Nantucket ; so 
she never thought of it. But it happened by some chance to be 
there one day after they had been for some years keeping house, 
and the young husband looking across the table said : " I am so 
glad thee has given us some butter for our dinner ; we always 
had butter for dinner in the old home." Then I think she came 
as near scolding James as she ever did in her life. 

It only fell to my lot, as I have said, to find them in the latter 
years of their life together ; and this was how I found them : I 
was living then about a mile from a place they had bought in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. We had started a lyceum the previous 
winter in the schoolhouse, and were hammering away at a great 
rate as to which is the most beautiful — the works of a?'t or the 
works of nature, and whether the negro or the Indian had received 
the worst usage at the hands of the white man — a matter we could 
not settle for the life of us — when Mr. Davis, a son-in-law of 
James and Lucretia, came in, and before we knew what was 
coming, plunged us headlong into the surging and angry tides of 
abolitionism. I was then, as I always had been, in favor of 
emancipation by practically letting the thing alone, or putting it 
away into the far future. He said no ; the thing should be done 
this instant. Then one night Lucretia Mott came in and poured 
out her soul on us, and I for one threw up my hands and said : 
" You are right. I fight henceforth under this banner." After 
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some weeks James said : " We want thee to come to our house," 
and I went, as I had gone to the house of Mr Davis, who was an 
eminent merchant. But I went with that sensitive pride a self- 
respecting workiugman alwayi? feels in such a case. I would stand 
no patronage, no condescension — no, not in an accent. If I felt 
this, even in the atmosphere, they should go their way and I 
should go mine. I found it was simply like going into another 
and ampler home of my own, and this was not something they 
were doing carefully and by concert ; it was natural as their life, 
as they had no room in their fine natures for any other thought. 
This was how I came to know these friends and to be at last 
almost as one of their own kinsmen. 

It was not possible that a woman like Lucretia Mott should 
keep silent in the churches, because that great brain was created 
to think and the noble heart to beat through, making and mould-' 
iug speech, and those fine grey eyes to see what the prophets see. 
And so, had she not been reared among those who have always 
held the woman to be a minister of God as truly as the man, I 
cannot imagine her among the silent sisters who so often have a 
word to say, but dare not say it to save, not their own souls, but 
the souls of those about them. An old friend in Lancaster county 
told me once of his first hearing her in the early days, when as 
yet she was almost unknown. It had been a dreary time among 
Friends up theie, and being a man who did not care for the tra- 
ditions of First-day and Fourth-day, he was getting tired of it all, 
when one First-day he went to his meeting 'expecting nothing, as 
usual, and pretty sure he would not be disappointed. Nor was 
he disappointed for a time, while things went on as usual. But 
when this was over a woman stood up he had not seen before^ 
whose presence touched him with a strange, new expectation. 
She looked, he said, as one who had no great hold on life, and 
began to speak in low tones, with just a touch of hesitation, as of 
one who is feeling after her thought, and there was a tremor as 
if she felt the burden of the spirit. But she found her way out 
of all this, and then, he said, he began to hold his breath. He 
had not heard such speaking in all his life. It was so born of all 
conviction, so surely out of the inner heart of the truth, and so 
radiant with the inward light for which he had been waiting, 
that he went home feeling as he supposed they must have felt in 
the old time who thought they had heard an angel. He was an 
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old, hard-headed radical when he told me this, with a heart of 
butter and honey, had fought the long, stern baUle of instant 
abolition almost through, and run the underground railroad in 
his section with great success. The years that had come and 
gone since he heard Lucretia Mott for the first time had made 
young men old, but the sermon lay still in his heart, fresh as a 
rose dipped in dew, as we talked that day in '57. 

I heard once such a great outpouring, too. It was at a woods- 
meeting up among the hills, where quite a number of us had our 
say, and then my friend's turn came. She was well on in years 
then, but the old fire still burned clear, and God's breath touched 
her out of Heaven, and she prophesied. I suppose she spoke for 
two hours, but after the first moment she never faltered or failed 
to hold the multitude spell-bound and waiting on her words. Yet 
there was not the least hint of premeditation, while there was 
boundless wealth of meditation in her deep and pregnant thoughts. 
I have said she prophesied. No other term would answer to her 
speech. " Her eyes had seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
and she testified of that she had seen ;" and this was all the more 
wonderful to me because it was the habit of her mind in her later 
life to reason from premise to conclusion, and let this suflSce. 
But she had seen a vision, sitting there in the August splendor, 
with the voice whispering of God's presence in the trees, and the 
vision had sent the heart high above the brain. They were care- 
worn and work-worn folks she saw before her, with knotted hands 
resting on the staff or folded quietly on the lap. They had nearly 
done the good day's work, and now preacher and prophet were 
needed to tell them what that day's work meant where they keep 
thelbooks for us ; and so it was not a speech but a psalm of life. 
" What shall I pluck for you?" Mr. Longfellow said to me last 
May , as we walked in his garden ; " you must take something of 
mine."' "Give me that," I said, pointing to a blossom which 
seemed to hold all the beauty of all the May days since the world 
was made ; and this seems to be my memory of that one supreme 
word out of the heart of my grand old friend. There were youths 
and maidens also about her, who had yet to bear the world's bur- 
dens and fight its battles. They were glancing at each other, as 
they have done time out of mind. She made the good time coming 
glorious for them. It was not tp be a dreary world and life, but 
a world and life afiluent with what was best from all aspiration 
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and all striving, since what she loved to call the moral sense came 
forth to fight for the good against the evil. She sang of the 
sacredness of what was in their hearts, of the home and children, 
and that the good is immortal and eternal as God's life, and 
Heaven may be right here on earth. I think I should not quite 
have known ray friend but for that woods meeting, as we would 
not quite have known the Christ but for the Sermon on the Mount. 
Yet in the earlier days, while she could not but be aware of her 
sacred gift, she told me once that for about twelve years, while 
her children needed her perpetual care, she gave her life almost 
wholly to her home family, because the instinct of the mother 
was more to her then than the gift of prophecy. I love also to 
remember with what a tender pathos she opened her heart to me, 
when it seemed almost like death to leave ray old mother church, 
of the trouble it was to her when she had to do this in the days 
of Elias Hicks — to find she must part with old friends for the 
truth, and have the raeeting-houses closed to her in which she 
had loved to raeet thera, and to suffer reproach that she might be 
true to her own soul ; and James Mott, she told me, stepped to 
the front, fighting her battle and shielding her, as it were, behind 
his heart. There were times, she said, before and after this great 
trial, when he would question things she said or did, but not in 
these sad days. His whole anxiety then was to help bear her 
burden and fight her battle. It was perfectly true to her nature, 
also, that she should be, as she was from the start, in the front 
rank of those who demanded instant eraancipation. I believe 
that from her youth she had refused to eat or wear anything that 
had in it taint' of the curse ; but this was not enough. Garrison 
told me once how, when he was a young man, he went over to 
see Thomas Clarkson, who advised him to go softly. He carae 
home sorely troubled, and we knew what the advice was worth. 
Shall I not say that when he stepped again on these shores his 
foot shook the continent, and instant eraancipation becarae at 
once the pass- word and battle cry of the garrison the whole 
world could not storm or starve out ? Lucretia Mott and James 
ranged themselves at once under the banner, and in her old age 
she was still regretting they had not forwarded their subscription 
for the first number of The Liberator, though they were in time 
for the second. She never quite forgave herself and James for 
that. 
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Those who knew her in those early years have told me — what 
she would never tell — what a force she was in those old battles. 
How quiet she was in the uproar, and swift of attack and fence, 
and how, with her woman's wit, she would always say the wisest 
word and hit on the nicest thing to do. They were being driven 
out of a hall one evening. It was a time of the utmost peril. 
" Take this friend's arm," she said to one of the women ; " he will 
protect thee through the mob " The woman said, " But who will 
protect you, Lucretia?" "This man," she answered, quietly 
touching the arm of one who was of the mob, " will see me safe 
through." And rough, red-shirted ruffian as he was, there was 
an American gentleman under that rough mask, and he gave her 
his arm and made a way for her, leading her out and protecting 
her life like a good white knight I saw her once enter the lists 
against a man. His garb and speech were those of a gentleman, 
nor do I think he meant it when he began to pour out such 
shame as came from his lips. The women shrank and shuddered. 
The men grew white. I saw my friend lay down her knitting, 
and her eyes flashe4 fire. It was her quarrel, not ours ; he was 
insulting the woman in herself and the race. It was all over in 
three minutes. She had withered him and branded him, every 
word striking home like fire and steel. Then she calmly took up 
her knitting while he besought her pardon ; but the deep lines in 
her brow stayed firm and her eyes would not be emptied of their 
scorn as she looked right past and over him. He had insulted 
the womanhood she held so sacred. It was to her the unpardon- 
able sin. I might also speak of her steadfast stand for woman's 
rights. It seemed to her the simplest justice that she should have 
them, and in her claim for this no argument was more potent 
than her own life and character. There was vast reproach and 
scorn cast on the claim when it first came up, and for many years 
after she took her full share of it without shrinking, from Black- 
wood to the meanest cent's worth of reviling that can be printed, 
and never doubted that these rights in the end would be won. 

In religion she was a radical of the radicals, steering by the 
head, as I thought, a little too steadily, and giving faith but a 
poor show against reason. Yet I remember, when once I hap- 
pened to preach a sermon on the good there is in every sect when 
you once find its heart, she said the warmest words of praise I 
have ever had from her lips about such things as I could do. 
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And when Father Hecker made a plea once for Romanism as the 
only faith possible to the Irish Celt, she went over it all when I 
saw her, and said that it was true. I might speak also of her 
deep and abiding interest in, education as the greatest force for 
good of which she had any knowledge — education of the moral 
powers with the intellectual. But this is too large a theme. Nor 
can I speak of the home life I have only touched to hint at its 
beauty and completeness. But lest I should exalt her above 
measure, I must note how human she was through all this fine 
praise and power. She dearly loved the flash of harmless and 
wholesome wit. I heard she made a pun once in a sermon, but 
she declared she had not meant to do it. She would sometimes 
set me a conundrum. I remember a very good one she got off 
one evening, but I will not tell it. She was the dire enemy of 
flies, and would kill them with quite a ruthless hand. She had a 
very sensitive digestion, yet she would eat things sometimes that 
I was sure could not be wholesome ; only there must have been 
some right instinct about this which is not down in the books, for 
come New Year she would have been eighty -eight. She had a 
pretty way of rushing in on boys who were fighting in the street, 
parting them, giving them a sound talk, and then dividing pen- 
nies among them, until it is suspected that the rogues got watch- 
ing for the gleam of the Quaker bonnet round the corner to begin 
and so secure the pennies. 

I felt a few days ago I must run over and see her face once 
more, and went with one of her old, fast friends— Oliver Johnson. 
It was a living soul we found. She was dying, but here death 
found no dominion. She used to say long ago she had no more 
fear of death than of sleep, and so it was when death drew so 
near. She had no vision of the world and life to come, but this 
was no trouble. She was trusting in the Eternal Providence. 
This was as far as she could ever go into the mystery ; it was as 
far as she cared to go. There was that holding back from more 
than this I have noticed in those of a peerless intellect. She 
could be sure only of this, that all was well, and would be, what- 
ever lay beyond. And now shall I read you these poor lines for 

my amen ? 

Some human lives seem blended all of gloom, 

Bitter as Mar ah — sown with doubts and fears 

Death gathers into sheaves of blasted ears, 
And burns to ashes in the fire of doom. * 
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And some seem bleat of sunshine, brief, but fair 
As days in April bound about with frost. 
The budding promise withers and is lost, 

And all the summer dips toward despair. 

But this great woman fell on fruitful days. 
They ran through all the seasons of her life — 
Childhood and youth, and then the happy wife 

And gracious mother all her children praise. 

Steadfast in duty, high and wide of thought. 
Loyal in friendship, tender in her love. 
Pure in her heart as those who dwell above. 

Herself the ensample of the truth she taught. 

Farewell, dear friend, this world, so long thy home, 
Is richer for thy presence and thy grace. 
Blessed are they who with thee see God's face ; 

Blessed art thou who to thine own hast come. 



LUCRETIA MOTT. 

The funeral of this distinguished prophetess and philanthro. 
pist took place on Sunday last. She had commanded the utmost 
simplicity, and no invitations were sent out, yec the house was 
thronged. With intervals of impressive silence eight brief ad- 
dresses were given ; and, among others, her venerable friends, 
Deborah Wharton and Rev. Dr. Furness, bore testimony to her 
character and services. An extraordinary spectacle was wit- 
nessed at the grave, where thousands gathered, including a host 
of colored people, who came to testify their grateful and sorrow- 
ing affection for a benefactor. Before the little coffin which held 
that "stainless earthly shell" was lowered to its rest, Dr. Henry 
T. Child spoke a few reverent words, and expressed his belief 
that " no woman ever lived who had given joy to so many hearts." 

Our ascended friend was the daughter of Thomas Coffin, of 
Nantucket, and was born in 1793, during the presidency of 
Washington, so that her life nearly covers the history of the 
Republic. For seventy years she has lived in or near Philadel- 
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phia. But the length of that life is less remarkable than its 
depth and breadth, its fullness and rich fertility of wisdom and 
goodness. Inclined both by her New England training and her 
inward principles to make herself useful, she mingled domestic 
industries with the school-room duties of pupil or teacher, till the 
time of her union with the excellent James Mott, when she was 
but eighteen. For fifty-seven years their married life was one of 
rare completeness (she being to him as an oracle, and he to her 
as a tower of strength). 

Of the mental exercises which first led her toward a public career 
we can only guess ; but at twenty-five she became an approved 
minister of the Society of Friends, as she remained, in spite of 
all disturbances, to the end. The division of that Society into 
two branches, which took place about 1825-28, followed the same 
plane of cleavage with the great split which rent the New Eng- 
land churches into Trinitarians and Unitarians, and was attended 
by similar unpleasantnesses. It is said that the orthodox party, 
which remained much the stronger, greatly lamented the defec- 
tion of two young ministers who followed Elias Hicks ; and one 
of these was Lucretia Mott, already recognized as a preacher of 
rich gifts and promise. Her kindred, for the most part, remained 
with the elder Society ; but she went forth without the camp, 
bearing the reproach. The spirit in which she acted her part in 
this separation and its attendant controversies may remind us of 
William EUery Channing*s course during the New England 
transition ; and, like Channing, she was destined to find a source 
of long sorrow in the reluctance of the liberal party to follow 
the light, and in the arrested development of a movement toward 
spiritual emancipation and catholicity. 

She read the writings of Channing, and heard him preach. 
His spirit and his principles "met the inward witness," and 
added clearness and certainty to convictions already formed. 
One after another, by the pure force of spiritual growth, she 
burst the confinements of Quaker tradition ; and, though she 
retained her connection with the Society's ministry, her attach- 
ment to its central principles and objects, and even the simple, 
beautiful costume which so becomes its matrons, her mind was 
nevertheless led forth into a large place, where she could welcome 
truth from all sources, could enjoy the exchange of fellowship 
with good people of every name, and could join hands with any 
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who, through evil report or good, were willing to work for right- 
eousness and humanity. 

For two hundred years, the Friends have kept on the course 
indicated by George Fox, when he spoke of the churches as 
"congregations of the dead." They have sought to keep their 
children from non-Quaker associations, and forbidden them to 
" marry out of meeting." They have discredited as " man-made " 
all preachers who prepare themselves for their work by the use of 
books and study. They have treated attendance on a paid min- 
istry as a disciplinary offence. To Lucretia Mott, it became 
clear that such rigidness was contrary to charity and in violation 
of spiritual liberty. It grieved her that her own people should 
keep up the unjust custom of stigmatizing all paid ministers as 
"hirelings." ''Let us not say hireling, but salaried" was her 
habitual form of protest; and often she would refer to the ad- 
vantages she had gained by transgressing a rule which to many, 
has thus become a dead letter. 

As a preacher, she did not wholly escape the rambling and 
parenthetic style, which came in with George Fox ; but she spoke 
in an unforced, conversational manner, and her discourse was 
incisive, instructive, and practical. She held fast to the doctrine 
of the inward light and personal inspiration, but identified these 
with the normal action of her own faculties, as constantly in- 
fluenced by the divine Spirit. She thought it necessary to keep 
one's eyes wide open, in order to walk in the light. She yielded 
to no blind impulse, and sought to improve her faculties by read- 
ing and study. Among her favorite texts was this, from the 
Apocrypha : " The incorruptible Spirit searcheth all things." In 
one of her sermons, she said : " I speak from reason and intel- 
ligence. The words are not given me. I seek no supernatural 
aid, but the divine aid, which is natural, which is the divine gift 
of God to man, equally with his intellectual powers." Some of 
us may think it more exact to speak of this constant "divine 
gift " as supernatural ; but here is only a question of words. If 
God is not revealed to man in reason itself, we may as well be 
atheists: It God is revealed in reason, then reason itself becomes 
an organ of revertnce and faith. How should one follow the 
light of God without a free, fearless, single-minded use of the 
powers He gives ? As Mrs. Mott says, " Proving all things, try- 
ing all things, and holding fast only to that which is good, is the 
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great religious duty of the age." But, as her turn of mind was 
strongly ethical, she has of late preferred the word " righteous- 
ness " to " religion." 

Accepting " truth for authority, and not authority for truth," 
she was less concerned for doctrinal soundness than for mental 
freedom, without which truth becomes unreal. She might well 
have adopted that passage from her favorite preacher, which was 
recently quoted in these columns : " I desire to escape the narrow 
walls of a particular church, and to live under the open sky, in 
the broad light, looking far and wide, seeing with my own eyes, 
hearing with my own ears, and following Truth Tneekly, hut reso- 
lutely, however arduous or solitary may be the path in which she 
leads. * * * I thank God that I live at a time and under 
circumstances which make it my duty to lay open my whole 
mind with freedom and simplicity." 

Outside of her own connection, and of the Free Religious move- 
ment, into which she heartily entered, Lucretia Mott is best 
known as an anti-slavery advocate and a champion of reforms. 
At a time when men were being bought and sold like beasts — 
when the powers of Church and State, trade and politics, respecta- 
bility and riot, were on the side of the oppressor — this little 
woman, who took counsel only from within, '* whose armor was 
her honest thought, and simple truth her utmost skill," seems 
not to have known that she was doing a very brave thing to open 
her mouth for the dumb. She was one of the earliest at the 
front — an original member of the hated and huntad American 
Anti-Slavery Society ; and though she, with other women, was 
denied a part in the World's Liberty Convention at London, in 
1840, their very rejection helped forward the discussion of that 
gravest of all modern questions, the right of women to an equal 
share in the privileges and powers and duties of civilization. 
Inside the Quaker meetings, equality was unquestioned — a thing 
of course ; and, being so bred and schooled, she found it easy to 
carry her freedom everywhere, and thus brought to the more 
public platform a serene self-possession and a sweet, simple, 
womanly dignity, wherein was no trace of display or self-assertion.' 
She thus incarnated the woman's cause at its best. 

She seemed hidden in a secret pavilion from the strife of tongues. 
But there was something awful in her courage and in the power 
of reproof that went with her word and her presence. Amid 
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scenes of angry violence, her calm and radiant face was like the 
face of an angel, before which bold, bad men shrank abashed. She 
was never more self-contained, never more wise and apt in word 
and action, than when helping to carry an escaped slave or, it 
might be, a kidnapped freeman through the perils of the court- 
room or the mob, or along some underground passage to liberty. 
The air is full of anecdotes which illustrate her heroism and the 
subtle power of her personality. 

While this long storm was raging, and all the land was shaking, 
first with the moral agitation, and next with the thunders of war, 
there were peace and blessing in the Quaker home. There rested 
the ark of all the beatitudes. " James and I have loved each 
other more than ever since we worked together for a great cause," 
said Lucretia. And amid all her public activities, her diligent 
attendance at the regular meetings of the Friends, her devotion 
to books, and the large demands made on her time and her gener- 
ous hospitality by a circle of acquaintance which took in the 
obscure and despised as well as many famous names of both conti- 
nents, she was a remarkable instance of wifely excellence and 
maternal fidelity. She was not only a radiating centre of light 
and love, but a practical woman, versed in all useful homely arts, 
looking well to the ways of her household, and leading toward 
industry bj her cheerful example. 

Since the end of slavery, she has had a long, mellow, sunny 
afternoon ; though even her later years have been occupied with 
humane activities and ceaseless up-reachings toward higher things. 
To the utmost of her failing strength, heart, voice, and hand 
have ever been at the service of any cause in which she saw 
promise of benefit to mankind. And now, if her ideal is made 
real, 

'^ She is not idle ; in that higher sphere, 
Her spirit bends itself to loving tasks ; 
* And strength to perfect what she dreamed of here 

Is all the crown and glory that she asks." 

— Charles O. Ames, in the Christian Register, 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S OPINION. 

" After dinner," wrote John Quiney Adams in his diary, on 
July 11, 1836, his seventieth birthday, which he was spending in 
Philadelphia, " Benjamin Lundy came at six, and I walked with 
him to the house of his friend, James Mott, No. 136 North Ninth 
street, where there was a large tea and evening party of men and 
women — all of the Society of Friends. I had free conversation 
with them till between ten and eleven o'clock, upon slavery, the 
abolition of slavery, and other topics ; of all of which the only 
exceptionable part was the undue proportion of talking assumed 
by me, and the indiscretion and vanity in which I indulged my- 
self. Lucretia Mott, the mistress of the house, wife of James 
Mott, is a native of the island of Nantucket, and had heard of 
my visit there last September. She is sensible and lively, and an 
abolitionist of the most intrepid school." In this brief entry the 
ex-President compressed the salient traits of the late Mrs. Mott — 
unbounded hospitality and philanthropy, unflinching courage, a 
bright and vigorous intellect; but to these should have been 
added a more than Quaker sweetness of spirit and aspect, which 
venerable age only made the more striking. She was in her 
prime when Mr. Adams recorded his impressions of her, and had 
not yet become, at least in the full sense, a representative Ameri- 
can woman. For eighteen years she had been "in the ministry" 
among Friends ; she had, in 1827, parted from her Calvinistic 
associates to unite with the followers of Elias Hicks ; she had 
been among the first to receive Garrison on his release from Bal- 
timore jail, and had taken an active part in forming the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society in December, 1833, and a local Female 
Anti-Slavery Society in the succeeding year, thus, contrary to the 
prevailing narrowness of her sect, co-operating with the " world's 
people " ^in the chief humanitarian movement of the age. The 
mob era had already set in : in the previous October the editor of 
the Liberator had been hustled through the streets of Boston at 
the peril of his life, and on the day following the interview with 
Mr. Adams, the first midnight assault was made on Bailey's 
anti-slavery press in Cincinnati. In 1837 Lovejoy was murdered 
at Alton ; in May, 1838, Pennsylvania Hall, dedicated to "free 
discussion," was burnt on the fourth day after its opening, with 
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the connivance of the city authorities of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Mott spoke on the third day at a meeting of anti-slavery women, 
while brickbats were crashing through the windows, to the terror 
of a purely female audience; on the next day, before a similar 
gathering, and while the building was again surrounded by 
rioters, she "exhorted the members of the Convention to be 
steadfast and solemn in the prosecution of the business for which 
they were assembled." Men had been excluded from these 
meetings because it was still " considered improper for women to 
address promiscuous assemblies," and Mrs. Mott had expressed 
the "hope that such ialse notions of delicacy and propriety 
would not long obtain in this enlightened country." In 1840 
this question became the touchstone of the abolitionists, who di- 
vided in consequence of opposite views about it, and the " Old 
Organization " appointed " our beloved friends William L. Gar- 
rison, N. P. Rogers, C. L. Remond, and Lucretia Mott/' delegates 
to the World's Anti-Slavery Convention to be held in London in 
June of that year^ with Clarkson for President. British feeling, 
however, sympathized with the prejudices of the New Organiza- 
tion, and Mrs. Mott and her sister delegates were not recognized. 
She accordingly took her seat in the gallery, as appears in Hay- 
don's huge painting of the scene, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. In . July, 1848, James Mott presided at the first 
Woman's Rights Convention, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and 
his wife, one of the four ladies who had called it (another was her 
sister, the late Martha Wright,) was among the speakers. Of 
her subsequent career it is enough to say that she remained 
prominently identified with these two (we might almost say twin) 
causes, with the cause of temperance and of free religion. As a 
speaker she was far above the level of the " ministry " to which 
she belonged, but her presence rather than her oratory distin- 
guished her among the women speakers of our time. In spite of 
some published utterances, she was not properly a writer, in this 
respect offering no comparison with the late Mrs. Child. Socially 
her home was the centre of an immense circle, and here the 
Burleighs, McKim, Whittier, Lowell, and a troop of other philan- 
thropists, young and old, were entertained almost as sons and 
brothers. The fugitive slave knew it also as a safe harbor, and 
the poor and needy never left it empty-handed. Mrs. Mott was 
born on the island of Nantucket on January 3, 1793, her father 
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being Thomas CoflSn, of the line of the British Admiral Coffin, 
and her mother Anna Folger, of the stock from which Benjamin 
Franklin was derived. The shrewdness, humor, and common- 
sense of the author of * Poor Richard ' were well represented in 
the kinswoman who has just departed, and who was not more 
remarkable for her vitality than for the endurance of her mental 
faculties, and her eager interest to the last in current thought and 
in all good work for the improvement of mankind. Her husband, 
whom she survived, was in every way worthy of her. — The 
Nation, 



LUCRETIA MOTT. 

It is not too much to say that no American woman has left 
a deeper impress upon the form and body of her age as has 
Lucretia Mott. While her intellectual powers were of a high 
order, she was enabled to do the great work that she did by 
reason of her remarkable moral and religious character. In 
good sense, unselfishness, devotion, zeal for the right and tender 
Christian love for the human race, she had no superiors and 
almost no equals. Except the author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
no one woman in America did so much to arouse the people to 
the iniquity of human slavery, and to prepare the way for its 
downfall. Yet this was done not more in her public capacity as 
a minister than by the immense moral force that she wielded. 
Men and women of the world, who set up before themselves no 
^ high ideal of devotion and self-sacrifice, looked upon her as a 
saint, and seeing in her a living woman who had attained to 
almost an ideal life, were stimulated to follow where she led. 
Then, too, her moral and religious character was so high and was 
supplemented by so much sense that what she advocated was often 
accepted simply because she appeared in its defence. Such was 
her simplicity and singleness of purpose to do the right, that 
now, over her new made grave, the verdict of history may be 
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written, and Lucretia Mott declared to be one of the purest, 
noblest and best women that ever came into the world ; a model 
worthy of imitation by each succeeding generation, in every 
country, and among every people. 

Lucretia Mott never desired the praise of men, nor do we thus 
speak of her simply for the sake of eulogy, but to " stir up the 
pure mind by way of remembrance," that those who come after her 
may be led to imitate her, may follow the same unerring guide 
that she followed. Thus will they be enabled to live, as she lived, 
a useful and holy life here, and to look toward rejoining her 
in " the land beyond the morn," where, in company of saints and 
just men made perfect, the glad words, " well done, good and 
faithful servant!" will be heard from the throne of the Invisible. 



It is now nearly fifty years since the editor of The Journal 
first saw Lucretia Mott, and the friendship then began has but 
strengthened with the flight of years. One of the loveliest traits 
of our dear friend's character, was the gentleness and aflfection 
which endeared her to all who came in contact with her. Never 
did human being possess less of the sternness usually attributed 
to the reformer. The sorrow which the writer, in common with 
all who knew her, feels at her death, is felt as much because of 
personal regard and affection, as on account of her great worth 
as a philanthropist. — The Journal, Philadelphia, 



HER MINISTRY. 

William Adams, a Friend of Philadelphia, kept a diary of his 
attendance upon Cherry, now Race Street, Meeting, in that city, 
between the year 1841 and hib death, in 1858. This diary was 
afterward published in The Journal, Among the many refer- 
ences to Lucretia Mott's ministry, the following are given here as 
showing the impression which it made upon her hearers. Under 
date of Third month (March) 7th, 1841, he says : " At meeting 
this morning were several speakers ; Lucretia Mott, as usual, in 
her plain, close, searching style." 
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Fifth month (May) 23d. Lucretia Mott deeply engaged to 
justify women's preaching, and pointing to the J)eoplc the way of 
life and salvation. 

Fifth month 30th. Lucretia Mott ^^^as engaged in vocal com- 
munication. Dear Lucretia is often engaged to bring out of 
God's treasury " thiifgs new and old," to the edification of her 
hearers. May she have a golden old age. 

Ninth month (September) 5th. Lucretia Mott appeared in 
vocal prayer. Afternoon. Lucretia Mott engaged in public ex- 
hortation, stirring up the pure mind by way of remembrance. 

Eleventh month (November) 21st. Evening meeting was much 
crowded. I should say more than two thousand persons assem- 
bled to hear Lucretia Mott deliver one of her most thrilling dis- 
courses, previous to her leaving the city on a religious visit. A 
deep attention was given^ and I heard much satisfaction ex- 
pressed by some of the strangers after meeting. 

First month (January) 16th, 1842. Lucretia Mott arose and in 
her usual felicitous manner explained many texts of Scripture 
relative to the atonement, in a spiritual sense, too often considered 
outwardly. She denied the correctness of the sentence in Jude, 
so often quoted, " Building up yourselves in your most holy 
faith," and advised us to go home and read our Bibles and cor- 
rect ourselves. On looking at the passage I find the preposition 
"on" instead of "in," which, according to her showing, made a 
wide difference. She likewise feelingly alluded to Dr. Joseph 
Parrish's funeral, showing that a good man is held in grateful 
remembrance by the people at large. 

Second month (February) 2d. She spoke defending the rights 
of women. 23d. Lucretia Mott addressed the school children on 
war aijd slavery in detail, referred to the soldiers who paraded 
yesterday, who, notwithstanding all their music and finery, were 
learning to kill men. 27th. Lucretia Mott arose with the text: 
"To do good and to communicate, forget not ; for with such sac- 
rifices God is well pleased." She related her visit this afternoon 
to the lower part of the city, among the colored people, and en- 
couraged the younger class of society to enlist in the cause of 
benefiting" the degraded class of the colored people. She spoke 
of standing by the bedside of the venerable James Forten, who 
is now near dissolution, and of his triumphant declarations on 
the near approach of death, after a useful life of 76 years, abstain- 
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ing from the use of spirituous liquors, living a life of industry 
and sobriety, a shining example to the people of his color. 

Fourth month (April) 6th. Lucretia Mott kneeled in suppli- 
cation, and I believe the people were impressed with a solemn 
covering and with the necessity of introversion of soul. 

Fifth month (May) 29th. Lucretia Mott then edified us in praise 
of temperance, and scattered the gloom which appeared to hang 
, over the meeting. 

Sixth month (June) 5th. George Truman was followed by that 
devoted handmaid of the Lord, Lucretia Mott, who, in a few 
words, confirmed his testimony in a convincing manner. 26th. 
Lucretia Mott was favored to preach the Gospel to the "heathen" 
in an edifying manner. I am willing to bear witness to the savor 
of her testimony on my spirit, believing that she is commissioned 
to preach the Gospel as it is in Jesus; and I hope that she may 
be enabled to persevere unto the end, the hosts of opposition to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Eighth month (August) Tth. Lucretia Mott, having now re- 
turned from the country, now addressed the audience and, among 
other things, adverted to the riots during the past week, and to 
the suffering of an unoffending people, who were trying to make 
an advancement in temperance and virtue, who had been driven 
from .their homes and business, aud many of their houses 
destroyed. She exhorted us to contribute to their necessities and 
sympathize with them in their afiliction. If all the world were 
to forsake the colored people, it appears to me that they would 
have one firm friend in Lucretia Mott. Their situation is truly 
distressing, and they require the assistance of all Christian people. 

Tenth month (October) 16th. Lucretia Mott arose and admin- 
istered grace to her hearers. She alluded to recent deaths, and, 
among others, to Dr. Channing, who departed this life a few days 
ago, although his name wa» not mentioned. 

Eleventh month (November) 27th. James Mott and his wife, 
having returned from their Southern visit, were present, and 
Lucretia resumed her ministry among us. She spoke of the 
nunnery near the City of Washington, and feared that we, like 
them, were too exclusive, that is, too much wrapped up in our 
own Society, and not liberal enough towards others. She likewise 
I spoke of the sufferings of the poor slaves, which she had wit- 
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nessed, but forbore to descend to particulars. It was pleasant to 
behold their faces again after so long an absence. 

Fourth month (April) 9th, 1843. After a time Lucretia Mott 
arose and was favored with a lengthy communication of the right 
sort. She elucidated the doctrine of the Society of Friends in con- 
tradistinction to that of others, in a very clear and, to my mind, 
convincing manner, and though perhaps startling to some, yet I 
believe truth bore its own weight, and as the Scripture saith, 
"The Lord alone was exalted iii that day." 30th. * * After 
which came that prophetess of the Lord, Lucretia Mott. She 
took a comprehensive view of many of the different societies in 
Christendom, and gave each one of them their meat in due 
season, tempered with that charity which suffereth long and is 
kind. She then dwelt with interest on her own Society, pointed 
out its defects, and exhorted its members to more faithful- 
ness. * * * But let me say a few more words respecting that 
handmaid of the Lord, Lucretia Mott! What else but the divine 
arm of power can support her, and enable her to declare unso- 
phisticated truth with such boldness, convincing her hearers of 
the truths of the Gospel, in all its simplicity, stripped of its forms 
and ceremonies ; she shows it up in its native purity and in the 
most winning aspect. O, faithful servant, favored of the Lord ! 
May thy sun go down in clear serenity, without any clouds, and 
thy spiritual vision keep clear to the last. So be it, so be it, saith 
my soul. 

Seventh month (July) 23d. Lucretia Mott arose and testified 
at some length ; the cause of the poor slave was plead in a re- 
markable manner, and although her discourse may be called by 
some an abolition lecture, yet to me it was truth, and I thought, 
let it be sounded in the ears of the people, whether they will hear 
or whether they will forbear. The meeting sat nearly two hours, 
and the people's attention seemed riveted to the speaker. 

Eighth month (August) 13th. * * I was unexpectedly re- 
lieved by Lucretia Mott's rising and occupying the remainder of 
the meeting on the interesting subject of slavery and oppression, 
and respect of persons. 

Ninth month (September) 3d. After a short silence Lucretia 
Mott arose and in her felicitous strains showed the house of Jacob 
their sins. " There are diversities of gifts but the same spirit." 
Her zeal for the cause of truth and humanity finds a ready re- 
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sponse in my heart ; and let others think or say what they may, 
I can but say amen to her doctrine and her righteous concern for 
the emancipation of the poor slave. 

Twelfth month (December) 3d. After a short silence Lucretia 
Mott arose and delivered a very edifying discourse, wherein the 
slave was not forgotten. She plead for the truth with a zeal that 
I thought was according to knowledge, and which, it seemed to 
me, her adversaries could not gainsay or resist. And at her close 
I thought I saw the recording angel of truth fly to Heaven and 
record her testimony in the " Lamb's book of life." 

First month (January) 21st, 1844. On sitting down in meeting 
it came into my heart to pray for Lucretia Mott, that she might 
be supported in all her trials and her discouragements. May the 
choicest of Heaven's blessings rest upon her, and may her sun go 
down in brightness and her reward be sure. Before I was through 
my aspirations, she arose with, "In your patience possess ye your 
souls," and gave us dn edifying discourse. Near the close I 
thought I saw the Saviour descend and stand by her, or hover 
over her, with, " Be not discouraged, for I am thy God." 

Second month (February,) 1845. Next [in describing the 
ministers of Cherry Street Meeting] that precious handmaid of 
the Lord, Lucretia Mott. Great has been her exercise and devo- 
tion for the cause of the slave ; may her reward be sure. Thou 
precious lamb, thou hast known what it is to be in perils through 
false brethren, and to be persecuted for righteousness' sake, and 
thine is the kingdom of heaven. Let me here bear my testi- 
monies to thy edifying discourses, and be permitted to say that I 
believe thou art not far from the kingdom. Let this record 
stand to enduring generations. Amen. 

Seventh month (July) 27th, 1845. Lucretia Mott arose and 
gave such an edifying: discourse, that I trust it will be long re- 
membered by those present. It appeared to me that all who were 
not willfiilly blind must say amen to the truths she uttered. 
Lucretia, great is thy faith, precious are thy spiritual gifts. Let 
me here record my testimony and set my seal to thy labor of love 
which shall stand a record forever. 

Twelfth month (December) 28th. Lucretia Mott occupied 
nearly the whole meeting in upholding her views of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. Her audience was very attentive- I hope great 
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good was done, and the people convinced of the siu^luess of war, 
intemperance and slavery. 

First month (January) 18th, 1846. Lucretia Mott gave us a 
communication which I believe was for the advancement of truth. 
The poor slave was not forgotten, and all the Christian virtues 
were held up to our view in contrast with lifeless creeds and 
ceremonies. 

Second month (February) 8th. Lucretia Mott arose to exhort 
those present to remember the poor, who were suffering in this 
inclement season for food, clothing, etc. In short I consider it a 
charity sermon, in the fullest sense of the word. 

Third month (March) 29th. Lucretia Mott occupied most of 
the meeting with a lively and edifying discourse before about 
eleven hundred people. Lucretia, thou beloved handmaid of the 
Lord ! Great is thy faith, and great are thy persecutions ? Be 
thou faithful unto death and receive the crown of life which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give thee in that day. 

Twelfth month (December) 3d, 1848. Went to Cherry street 
again, where a great crowd collected in pursuance of an invita- 
tion from Lucretia Mott. The house was filled in every part; a 
few could not be seated, and I believe some went away. The peo- 
ple sat coinmendably while Lucretia, with burning eloquence, 
depicted the evils of war and slavery. I hope that much good 
was done, and testimonies for the blessed truth were exalted, 
whether the people will hear or forbear. 

Twelfth month 22d, 1850. Lucretia Mott came forth with a 
fresh testimony against slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law. She 
cited a case where a colored man from Jersey, coming from 
market yesterday, was arrested, bound and hurried away South, 
after undergoing a partial examination, which she considered 
illegal. 

Fourth month (April) 4th, 1852. At meeting Lucretia Mott 
was favored to advocate the cause of temperance and show the 
sinfulness of slavery. " Let my people go forward, ye have com- 
passed this mountain long enough." 
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LUCRETIA MOTT'S LIFE WORK. 

There are several points in the character and career of Lucretia 
Mott that are worthy of especial remembrance. In all human 
history we can scarcely think of another woman who accom- 
plished so much; whose work was so bravely and earnestly done; 
who stood throughout her life upon an intellectual plane with the 
best and brightest men of her country and age, feared by some, 
beloved by more, and respected by all, and who yet was always 
and everywhere a pure, true, gentle woman. Nothing so much 
impressed those who met Lucretia Mott for the first time, after 
her name had been long familiar as that of an agitator and a 
radical, as the surprising gentleness of her nature. The idea 
which we commonly attach to a " strong-minded woman,*' is not 
an agreeable one ; and it must be acknowledged that the strong- 
minded woman, so-called, as we commonly meet her, is not an 
agreeable person. But if ever there was strength of mind — 
strength of conviction and of purpose devoted to large ends — we 
saw it in Lucretia Mott, and saw it joined with a womanly tender- 
ness, simplicity and modesty that made her domestic life as beau- 
tiful as her public career was distinguished and honorable. One 
such example as this of the dignity of a woman's work in the 
world, is worth volumes of argument and columns of tirade. It 
is true that Lucretia Mott had to struggle for many years against 
bitter opposition and almost against obloquy, among those who 
did not know or coald not feel the beauty of her life ; but she 
won a right to be heard ; she won the respect of those who heard 
her, and finally she helped to win the cause in which she had 
enlisted, and all without one moment's sacrifice of the purity and 
dignity, the grace and refinement, whose possession is worth more 
to a woman, whose retention by women is worth more to the 
world, than all the fame that can be won upon the rostrum. 

It is the universal testimony that the home life of Lucretia 
Mott was a model of all that makes up domestic happiness, and 
in her direct personal relations with those about her sh3 was the 
very emlsodiment of womanly delicacy. Guided always by that 
Inner Light that to her, at least, was very real, her life was in the 
highest sense a life of duty. There was as little of self in it as 
in that of the humblest woman who spends her days in house- 
hold drudgery and never is heard of by the world. The sorrow 
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and suffering and oppression that she saw, appealed to her as to 
the rest of us, and she responded to the cry for help, believing 
that the strength to help would be given her. It was not for 
ambition nor to make a noise in the world that she became a 
preacher and an advocate. It was in obedience to an impulse 
that she felt to be divine, and that certainly had a divine bless- 
ing; and as she conscientiously strove to fulfill her duty as wife, 
mother and friend, with the same strong conscience she wrought 
in the larger field that opened to her as a citizen of the world 
and a friend of humanity. It was from its essentially feminine 
unselfishness tiiat the work of Lucretia Mott derived its greatest 
power. Among all the anti-slavery agitators, able and earnest as 
so many of them were, there was none whose influence was greater 
than that of this gentle little woman, who joined the forcible 
directness of a woman's righteous instincts and the loving devo- 
tion of a woman's faith to a strength of purpose and an earnest 
truthfulness that even strong men sometimes fail to reach. 

It is no part of our present purpose to trace the actual results 
of Lucretia Mott's life work. Her public career is a part of the 
recent history of the nation, and it would be superfluous, even if 
it were possible, to separate her individual share in the accom- 
plished reforms of the past half century. But the lesson of her 
personal character we very well may dwell upon. There is a 
lesson, first of all, for those restless souls who seek to enlarge 
what they call woman's sphere by robbing her of those very 
attributes that make her a power for good in the world, and think 
to enlarge her influence by the overthrow of the kingdom in 
which she reigns supreme. And with this there is the broader 
lesson for women and men alike, that the great work of civiliza-^ 
tion and humanity never has been and never will be done by the 
selfish, the ambitious, the vulgar-minded and impure of spirit, 
but is given into the hands of those who, with meek heart and due 
reverende, and with the love of right and justice grounded in 
their very nature, earnestly and truthfully seek to fulfill their 
duty at every step in life, and go forward bravely and faithfully 
to every new duty or privilege or opportunity that opens up before 
them. To those, be they men or women, who enter upon life in 
such a spirit, no sphere of usefulness is closed, no serious labor will 
fail to bring forth fruit. Their field is the world, that lies fallow 
for their planting and harvesting, and as long as there are wrongs 
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to be righted and sins to be fought against, they will find work to 
do that will bring honor and blessings upon the doer. And the 
highest blessing of all awaits those whose work is done in the 
spirit of Lucretia Mott. " Blessed," said the Great Teacher — 
and surely we may repeat the words as we look back upon the 
life of this, his servant — " blepsed are the pure in heart ; for 
they shall see God." — Dr. Alfred G. Lambdin, in the Philadelphia 
Timea of Eleventh mo. IQth. 



IN MEMORY OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 

A Discourse delivered in the First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Twelfth mo. 5, 1880, hy William H. Furness. 

"Be ye perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
PERFECT." — Matthew v : 48. 

That the law of perfection is written as indelibly in the nature 
of man as it is on the pages of the New Testament is evident 
from man's discontent. When once he begins to improve his 
condition, as he may, as he possesses every faculty for doing, he 
cannot stop and remain stationary. It is his ceaseless and in- 
creasing desire to make it still better. The eye is not more fitted 
for seeing, than the inner, central life of us is for the struggle and 
the effort after something beyond what has yet been realized. It 
is not possible for us, refusing to obey this innate desire for better 
things, to know the full content of which we are capable. It is 
only in aiming higher and higher that we live, in the full sense 
of the word. We must be attracted onward at every step by 
better views of life, of duty, of happiness. 

It is true, individuals and whole generations very often show 
no signs of progress. They are, apparently, stationary, and seem 
content to be so. They present no indications of possessing a 
progressive nature. In truth, they are degenerating, all because, 
prompted by no hunger for better things, their powers are decay- 
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ing through inaction. They are false to the supreme law of their 
being. Thus they bear witness to the existence and authority of 
that law, in that they suffer the penalty of disobeying it. 

Fully recognizing this great command, making up our minds 
that there is nothing for us but to yield it untiring obedience, 
saying with Paul : " This one thing we do, neglecting the things 
that are behind, we press on to the things that are before," we 
have no heart nor time to listen to the wailing voices that in these 
days are rising all around us, crying with the voluptuous king, 
" Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! " demanding whether life be 
worth living, proclaiming existence to be a stupendous evil. It 
is no wonder that it is so to those who can find nothing worth 
laboring and suffering for. They who fold their arms and stand 
looking on, idle spectators, may well be appalled at the mysteries 
and miseries which they behold. No wonder they deny the being 
of a good Power, Supreme over all, and come to regard the Nir- 
vana of the Buddhists, a state of non-existence, as the sovereign 
blessedness. 

Not so, not so, have the foremost men of all the world, the 
patriots, and martyrs, and saviors of mankind, looked upon life. 
Possessed, and invited forever onward, by a high ideal, they have 
plunged with heroic valor into the thick of the world's agonies. 
So far from being blind to the evils that abound, none have felt 
them so deeply. So far from allowing life to run to waste in 
fruitless lamentation, and barren speculation ending in the query : 
Who will show us any good ? they have made all evil an incen- 
tive to the realization of their pure ideal. 

My friends, I am more and more fully persuaded that faith in 
an Infinite Good and in an Immortality of being, the only faith 
in these things that is possible to us, is the faith that springs un- 
bidden, by a natural, law, from obedience to the law of perfec- 
tion. Never by argument, never by speculation, though we give 
our whole lives to study, but by becoming God-like, by becoming 
immortal here and now, can we ever know that there is a God, 
and that man is an imperishable existence. Vain is the pro- 
foundest scientific research, we can be helped to no worthy theory 
of being by Science alone. The farther investigation is pursued, 
the deeper grows the mystery. As the sphere of our knowledge is 
enlarged, only the larger is the darkness by which it is encircled* 

We are hearing a good deal nowadays of what is termed 
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Agnosticism, a word of Greek derivation, signifying, if I under- 
stand it, in relation to the great ideas of God and Immortality: 
Knomnothingism. The Agnostie takes the ground of neither 
denying nor affirming the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. He says simply in regard to these things : "I do 
not Jknow." Of course, seeing only by the light of Science he 
does not know, neither can he. His position is the legitimate and 
final position of the advanced Science of this age. It is a virtual 
admission of the inability of the understanding alone to discover 
the Unsearchable, to ascertain the great primal truth of religion. 
From a merely scientific point of view, these truths are undis- 
coverable ; and Agnosticism, I repeat, is a confession of it, and 
all who look for religious faith to Science alone are bound to be 
Agnostics. 

There is only one point of view from which God and the life 
beyond become visible. And that point is "in Christ," in other 
words, in the spirit of which Christ is our fullest manifestation. 

My friends, it is no dogma that I affirm, but a simple fact. 
Take him for all in all, Christ is confessedly the highest that we 
know. He realizes, as does no other, our best idea of humanity. 
Of all who have lived his character is in the fullest accord with 
the nature of things. 

We do not at once perceive the importance of this representa- 
tion of him, because we have been so long taught to look upon 
him in a very different and quite opposite light, as a preternatural 
phenomenon. Men have thought to exalt him by holding him 
to have been a being above, and consequently out of the course 
of nature; whereas, in truth, his peculiar greatness consisted in 
the fact that he was directly the reverse of such a representation. 
Of all existences he was profoundly natural. He was in the 
closest harmony with the laws of the human soul ; his nature 
was human nature in its fullest development. 

Accordingly, I say, only as we are in agreement with his 
spirit, as we are at one with him in his obedience to the highest 
laws of our inner and higher nature, — only so can we think and 
feel truly in regard to the whole of being. 

I do not say that we shall then cease to be sensible of the evil 
that exists. We shall still see it all, all that the most inveterate 
Pessimism sees and magnifies ; but we shall have in our own con- 
sciousness a witness and pledge of a life superior to all evil and 
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to all physical changes, however inscrutable they may be. The 
groaning of Creation will still be as audible as ever to us, but it 
will betoken, not the agonies of death, but the throes of a new 
birth, the birth of a new creation, the birth of a new race, the 
race of the immortal children of God. 

Such will be the result in our sense of things, because the law 
that requires us to strive after perfection being fulfilled in us, we 
are in accord with all that is, and there is a consciousness of this 
harmony, a sense of security of being in the right, which is 
nothing less than the Peace of God that pervades the whole 
creation, flowing into us, passing all understanding, and conse- 
quently all words. 

I do Hot, say that we shall be any more able than we are now 
to form an idea in our minds of the Power that reigns over all. 
That will remain a mystery as inscrutable as ever. But we shall 
be content that it remains so, knowing well that as the deepest in 
us cannot be put into words, neither can it be expressed in any 
formal thought. We may still speak of the Highest. In fact, 
we needs must. But we shall use all language in reference to it 
under protest, as utterly inadequate. 

When was a solitary human being more directly confronted 
with the mystery of evil in all its blackness than Jesus was? A 
young man, profoundly moved by aspirations, in which no human 
being was in sympathy with him, but with a world in arms 
against him, denouncing him as a blasphemer, not fit to live, 
would it have been strange if, with his profound sensibilities, he 
had been overwhelmed by the terrible contradiction, driven, in 
, absolute despair, to the denial of the existence of all good, con- 
ceiving of himself as the dupe of the most monstrous delusion ? 
How severely he was, at times, tried, his history records ; 
tried, tempted as he was, he held fast to his high thought. And in 
that great hour when he surrendertsd himself unreservedly and 
beyond the possibility of retreat to his grand ideal of duty, when 
he saw that it was committing himself to a conflict which involved 
his speedy destruction, then, then, he had that experience beyond 
all understanding which I have just feebly attempted to describe. 
Then came an ecstatic consciousness of unison with the Highest, 
which was heaven thrown wide open to him, and the spirit of the 
Almighty descending upon him in bodily shape, and it was born 
in upon him, as by an audible voice, that he was in a relation to 
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the Highest that could only be described as that of a beloved 
son to his father. Thus he named the Sovereign Power of the 
Universe Father. 

And this is the best symbol that we have of Him whom we call 
God. But it is only a symbol, only a figure of speech, as truly 
inadequate as any figure of stone, or as the title of king or lord, 
which is a figure of speech borrowed fiora imperfect human insti- 
tutions. The paternal relation only feebly represents ♦he tie 
which binds the human soul to the Infinite and Unsearchable 
One. God is not our Father. He is more, infinitely more. He 
is the Being of our being, as he is of all being. Nevertheless, we 
may use this title, confessing its inadequacy. 

We cannot, as 1 have often had occasion to say, — we cannot, 
strictly speaking, know God. Never by the searching of the in- 
tellect can we find him out. But we can do better than know 
him. We can become conscious of his immediate living presence 
in the spirit of our own minds, identical with his spirit, and then 
irresistible will be our conviction that the evils that now hide 
him from us are not to be compared with the undying glory re- 
vealed within. Whenever, in any trying circumstances, you rise 
above yourself and give yourself up unreservedly to the right, 
then, in some humble measure, you have an experience akin to 
what Jesus had in his great hour and act of baptismal self-con- 
secralion. Then you feel the everlasting rock beneath you and 
Heaven opens above you, and all nature gladdens you with its smile 
of sympathy. The mountains and the hills break forth before 
jou into singing, and all the trees of the field clap their hands, 
and you know that there is a living God, supreme over all, and 
an eternity in which you have your being forever and forever. 

Thus and thus only are the great questions concerning God 
and the soul, which the advance of Science has in these days 
brought to the front and elevated above all other questions, satis- 
factorily answered. 

Obedience to the great law of life which Jesus announced and 
illustrated is possible only on one condition. In order that the 
pure ideas of Truth and Rectitude that hover ever before us should 
descend and enter into our inmost being and become living and 
active forces, they must have our supreme affection. In the most 
ordinary pursuits, success is assured only as we throw our whole 
strength into them. If our aim is distracted, failure is inevitable. 
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As this is true in the commonest things, it is emphatically true in 
regard to the highest : the fashioning of one's conduct by a Chris- 
tian ideal. Here what obstacles have we to encounter, our blind 
and blinding passions, our self-will and pride, the mighty authority 
and insidious atmosphere of the world — we have to battle with so 
much in ourselves and in others, trials that come in such un- 
looked-for quarters and disguises — devils in the shape of angels — 
nothing can carry us victoriously through, we are lost, unless we 
are absorbed in our high aims. Do you not see now, dear friends, 
upon what a broad foundation of reason and nature rests the first 
great commandment, to love the Highest and Best with all the 
heart, with all the mind and with all the strength ? 

This commandment, by the way, presupposes the Being to be 
thus supremely lovely : otherwise, if he is regarded, as he is com- 
monly represented, as an arbitrary and vindictive Being, doing 
allithings for his own glory, there may be fear, there can be no 
love. It is an impossibility m the nature of things. 

But if, as I have said, God is incomprehensible, unknowable, 
how can he be loved? It is not necessary that we should compre- 
hend him, 1. e., have a definite, intellectual idea or image of him 
in our minds. Are we not requiring such a knowledge of him as 
we have of no other being ? Do I know myself? Am I not as 
true a mystery to myself as God is to me? What is this I, of 
which or of whom I am irresistibly conscious. Who can 
tell? I am conscious of it, but I cannot, strictly speaking^ 
say that I know it. [Who can tell what any sensation is, 
the fragrance or the color of a flower, so that one who never 
had the sense of smell or color could have knowledge of it by a 
verbal description of it ? It is no more necessary that we should 
have an image of him in our minds than that he should be visible 
in a distinct shape. Were he to appear before us in such a shape, 
it would not satisfy us. We should still seek the invisible ; still 
would our heart and flesh cry out for what, by an inadequate 
figure of speech, we name his spirit, that mystery which the un- 
derstanding can form no idea of, but which the heart knows, 
knows, not through the eye, not through the speculative faculty, 
but through its own aflTectious, which that spirit inspires — through 
reverence, confidence, love. " Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they see God ! '* This too is only a figure of speech. They do 
not literally see hira — they do more. They are conscious of him 
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in themselves, and of themselves in him ; and they need no other 
manifestation of his being and presence than the truth and 
beauty and good which are ceaselessly revealing his spirit in an 
endless diversity of ways. Whatever kindles our aspirations and 
animates our sense of right, whatever invites us upward and on- 
ward, whatever commands our veneration and love, is of God. It 
is God himself, the Infinite, unsearchable .One, communing with 
us and drawing us to himself to partake of his ineffable peace. 

My friends,, it is our lot to live at a time when such a knowl- 
edge has been attained of the structure of the Universe, that the 
representations of the Author and Upholder of all which once 
satisfied the mind can satisfy it no longer. Hitherto men have 
been content to conceive of him as a magnified image of them- 
selves. There is no loftier language than that of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in their descriptions of the Most High. In no higher 
terms can he be spoken of. How sublime the words of the Book 
of Job : " His hand has formed the Northern Serpent and the worm. 
But these are hut a portion of his ways. These are hut the borders 
of his works. Sow faint the whisper we have heard of him ! The 
thunder of his power, who can understand /" For the most part, 
however, the Old Testament represents the Most High as a king 
seated on his throne in the heavens and moved by human 
passions. We cannot so conceive of him any more. The light 
of Science illumines and changes the whole aspect of Creation, 
and these earthborn images of him are as unsatisfying as the 
rudest idols of wood and stone. There are no words in which he 
can be spoken of that do not imply some limitation of his illimi- 
table Being. If we speak of him as a person, the idea of sex is 
involved, and God cannot be of either sex. If, on the other 
hand, we speak of him impersonally, then God is reduced to the 
level of blind force. In either case there is a misrepresentation 
at which the sense that we have of a Supreme Existence revolts. 
So then, whether we use one mode of expression or the other, we 
must do it. I repeat, with the understanding of its utter inade- 
quacy. The Highest is ineffable. 

But none the less, but all the more, do we stand in awe of the 
All -penetrating Presence. None the less are we prompted to 
hunger and thirst for the Divine Perfection. We cannot rid our- 
selves of it: this sense of God. It is the life of our being. To 
my mind Atheism is an absolute impossibility. We cannot deny 
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the being of God without affirming it in the very act of denying 
it. I have never been able to see how we can deny the Perfect, 
how we can pronounce anything imperfect without an idea, or 
sense or standard of the Perfect, as an ineradicable element of 
thinking. And this sense, the light by which we see and distin- 
guish — is it not an involuntary, instinctive recognition of God ? 
** Himself from God nian cannot free." It is God within us, 
asserting his own existence in our very act of denying it. And 
thus, too, not through the fallible understanding, but in our own 
consciousness, we have an ever-present witness of God. Let those 
then who, armed with all the miraculous instruments of Science, 
are exploring the heights and depths of the Universe and can 
find no God, return into their own being. There they shall meet 
him face to face. 

It may seem as if the aspiration after the Divine Perfection, 
the realization of a high ideal of character, were possible only on 
those occasions which happen only at long intervals, when there 
is a demand for the noblest self-sacrifice. It is true it is in such 
critical periods in the world's history that the greatest persons 
have appeared. It is in the midst of the fire and blood of great 
revolutions that men and women have been transformed into 
heroes and saints. The ages of conflict and bloodshed have been 
the heroic ages. It is nevertheless true that the quietest times 
are rich in opportunities for the manifestation of the loftiest vir- 
tues, for the perfection of God to appear through the unswerving 
fidelity of the humblest of mankind. There is no place, however 
obscure, in which that light may not shine "as shines a sunbeam 
ill a drop of dew.'* There, where you stand with heart and hands 
full of the homeliest cares, there, in the struggle with the ever- 
recurring necessities of life, the patience of a saint, the valor of 
a hero may be as truly shown as on the scaffold or the battlefield. 
And all the purer are these virtues, unsupported as they are by 
human applause. Wherever good is present — and what condi- 
tion is there in which a glimpse of it may not be caught? — there 
God is beckoning to us to come up higher. The infant receives 
God through its mother's eyes. There the veil is first lifted be- 
fore the Perfect Love. Through the friends that we love, through 
the sacred memories of the departed, through every incident that 
awakens our generous sympathy, through all the triumphs of 
genius and art, through every work of man which has grace and 
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use, ihe Highest and Best invites us to become partakers of the 
Divine Perfection and the Divine Peace. 

My friends, the one thought which I have wished in what I , 
have been saying to impress^ upon your minds, is that the Sense of 
the Unseen, the Religious Sense, cannot be expressed in any form 
of speech. Neither can it be expressed in any forms or symbols 
that the wit of man can devise. Old Egypt sought to represent 
its sense of the eternal in huge structures of stone, in gigantic 
statues, and all ancient nations and the multitudinous populations 
of the East have endeavored to give utterance to the unutterable 
in gorgeous ceremonials and imposing appeals to the bodily senses. 
Christian nations have striven to express the truth in creeds, and 
in dogmas as hideous as Hindoo idols, but all these modes of re- 
ligious expression are alike wholly inadequate. 

There is one, only one, worthy religious symbol, and that is the 
Life, the religious sense expressed in the character, and making 
that Godlike. Hence it is that Christ is beyond all comparison 
worthiest symbol of the Divine that we know. " He who 
commanded light to shine out of darkness," says Paul, 
"hath shone in to our hearts — (mark the words) — to give us 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the person 
of #Jesus Christ." Thus it is that the glory of the Ineffable 
may shine through the humblest human being. How steadily 
and serenely had this divine light beamed upon us in the person 
of the rare woman who lately went from among us, and whom, 
if we were Catholics, we should canonize and have another 
saint added to the calendar ; and a happy omen it would be for 
every child who should be born on St. Lucretia*s day. 

At her funeral, three weeks ago, I repeated the Beatitudes, and 
I think those present must all have felt how upon the long and 
saintly life that had just come to a close, rested those immortal 
benedictions. 

Blessed was her spirit, lowly in self-forgetful ness, for hers was 
the kingdom of heaven. In the love and trust that she inspired, 
hers was more than a queenly authority. 

Husband and children had gone before her and she mourned. 
But blessed was she when she mourned, for she was comforted. 
No funereal gloom darkened the day to her. All selfish sorrow 
was lost in the well-spring of consolation that overflowed her 
heart — her unfailing sympathy with all sufferers. 
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Blessed was her benignant spirit, for the earth, with all its 
springs of joy, all the beauty and glory of the natural world, 
were her inheritance. 

Hungering and thirsting for righteousness, blessed was she, for 
she was filled, content. Merciful, she obtained ceaseless tokens 
of the divine mercy. Pure-hearted, she was blessed with the 
ever-present all-inspiring vision of the infinite Good — of God. 
Having ever close to her heart the cause of peace among men and 
nations, blessed was she, a child of God. 

I have no intention nor ability to discourse curiously about her. 
She was unconsciously, in her own person, a witness to the highest 
human power, the power of character penetrated and fashioned 
by the love of the right. She inspired respect by simply being. 
Her supreme devotion to the cause of freedom and peace did not 
take her mind away from the ordinary concerns of life nor abate 
one jot of her interest in the daily joys and sorrows of our common 
humanity. 

On more than one occasion it was my privilege to officiate at 
weddings where she was present, and when the marriage service 
was over she was moved to speak a word of counsel to the bridal 
pair, and she* discharged the office with such a grace that all 
wedding ceremonies seemed unfinished when her benign voice was 
not heard there. I remember once how she told a young couple 
that she owed the happiness of her wedded life to the fact that 
her husband and herself were one in a deep interest in the 
sacred cause of wronged humanity. Thus this deep interest, this 
hunger and thirst for the right, was a well of life in her, making 
the present rich in happiness and keeping her heart full. 

Philanthropists, dwelling constantly upon great principles, are 
often found to be unfitted for life as it is. They care not to 
adjust themselves to its ordinary claims, heedless even of that 
homely quality which a common proverb pronounces next to 
Godliness. The father of Mirabeau entitled himself "the Friend 
of Man," but, as Mr. Carlyle tells us, he quarreled with all his 
kindred, with all, indeed, with whom he came in contact, and it 
was only beyond the circle of his acquaintance that he felt free 
to love men. Our venerated friend had nothing of this spurious 
philanthropy. She dwelt in the world while she dwelt above it, 
diffusing happiness all around her. " When the ear heard her, 
then it blessed her ; when the eye saw her, it bore witness to her. 
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The blessing of those who were ready to perish came upon her. 
She was clothed in righteousness, and judgment was her robe and 
diadem. The cause of the unknown she searched out. She dwelt 
as a queen in the midst of her people, as a comforter among 
mourners." 

As her eye was. single, her whole being was full of light, and 
her personal influence, the influence inseparable from such a 
character as hers, was very great. I have no words to tell how 
much I owe to her. As I look back now I remember how often 
she came to me or had me in her house and at her table, to awaken 
my slumbering sympathy with the oppressed. 

But who could resist that countenance and that voice? In 
1850, 1 think it was, on the memorable occasion when the annual 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in New York was broken in 
upon by a mob — on one of those excited days Lucretia Mott 
went into a restaurant in the vicinity of the meeting, where she 
recognized the leader of the mob at one of the tables, and she 
went and sat down by him. When he came out he accosted the 
gentleman who was waiting for her, and asked him whether that 
lady was his mother. " Upon being answered in the negative he 
remarked with emphasis, "She is a good, sensible woman." 

No one was more fully inspired with the best spirit of the 
denomination under which she was born than Lucretia Mott. 
She was a Friend of the Friends. Guided always by the inner 
light, with the deepest respect for humanity, no pomp and cir- 
cumstance of rank could disconcert her. She was ready to speak 
her word — how faithfully ! to all, however exalted their position, 
and she commanded their respect. Forty years ago she went, a 
representative of this country, to the World's Convention in 
London, but she was refused admission. The English Reformers 
would tolerate no women as delegates. She was invited, however, 
to a breakfast, at which persons of high rank were present. She 
thought it a good occasion to say what she would have said in 
the Convention had she been admitted to it, and she rose and 
addressed the brilliant company. There were those present who 
voted against her being received as a delegate to the Convention. 
When she began to speak their amazement at her daring to 
preach in so august a presence was depicted on every feature. 
But a sudden and amusing change it was observed, came over 
their faces when they saw duchesses and earls giving her their 
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respectful attention, and occasionally bowing their noble heads 
in assent to her utterances. " I do not wonder," said my friend 
Waldo Emerson to me once when we came from hearing Lucretia 
Mott speak, " I do not wonder that Lady Byron liked her. She 
belongs to the aristocracy." 

She never dreamed of being eloquent. Her .single thought was 
to express her own convictions simply and plainly, holding the 
truth " equal to its own support." She loved an apt quotation 
from Scripture. When pleading for the right of women to speak 
in public, she quoted the words of the woman of Samaria, and 
asked, " Why may not a woman go to the men of the city and 
say, ' Come, see a man who has told me all things that ever I did?' " 

The leading Abolitionists were stigmatized as raving fanatics. 
And yet there was nothing more remarkable in their great leader, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and in Lucretia Mott, than the perfect 
composure of their delivery. There was the tone of profound 
faith, but no vehement accents, no violent gesticulation. All was 
as calm as the Heaven above them. 

What a touching sight was that when, in the close crowded 
basement of the Hall of the Philosophical Society, in Fifth street, 
Lucretia Mott stood like a guardian spirit in her pure Quaker 
garb, more beautiful there than the white robe and wings of an 
angel, side by side with a poor, ragged fugitive on trial for the 
liberty which is dearer than life ! 

It was forty-seven years ago yesterday that a small, devoted 
company met in this city to form the American Anti -Slavery 
Society, and to put forth a second Declaration of Human Rights, 
immortal like the first. '*More than fifty-seven years have 
elapsed," says the Second Declaration, "since a band of patriots 
convened in this place to devise measures for the deliverance of 
this country from a foreign yoke. They were few in numbers, 
poor in resources ; but, the honest conviction that Truth, Justice 
and Right were on their side, made them invincible. We have 
met together for the achievement of an enterprise without which 
theirs would be incomplete. * * In purity of motive, in earn- 
estness of zeal, in decision of purpose, in intrepidity of action, in 
steadfastness of spirit, we would not be inferior to them." In 
the adoption of this Declaration, which came, as a friend has 
remarked, from the heart and hand of Mr. Garrison, Lucretia 
Mott took part, and some amendments were made at her sugges- 
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tion. Considering what a grand result has within half a century 
followed the enterprise so hopeless once, that the Abolitionists 
felt at times that the utmost they could accomplish would be a 
life-long protest against Slavery, shall not the Second Declaration 
of human rights stand side by side in sanctity with the First. 

Our venerated friend was no less interested in the Cause of 
Peace among the nations, in the abolition of war. But what 
good cause is there to which her heart was not open ? 

" The conquerors of the earth have had their day, 

Their fame lies weltering in a bloody shroud. 
As crime and desolation haste away. 

So fade their glory and their triumphs proud. 
Thou, loving friend — a fairer wreath is thine, 

Base envy cannot blast, nor time destroy; 
Thou wert enlisted in a cause divine. 

Which yet shall fill all earth and heaven with joy. 
To calm the passions of a hostile world. 

To make content and happiness increase, 
In every clime to see that flag unfurled. 

Long since uplifted by the Prince of Peace ; 
This was thy soul's desire, thy being's aim. 

No barrier could impede, no opposition tame." 

— W. Lloyd Garrison. 
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And she is dead whose life was rich 

In labor and in years ; 
She lays the earthly clothing off, 

We fold it by with tears I 

An early laborer in the field, 

She labored long and late. 
With hand unsparing to increase 

Freedom and truth's estate. 

She chose no paths of summer ease, 

Where velvet poppies sway. 
And soft winds blow, and leaf and flower 

Shut out the heat of day. 

Hers was the straight and narrow way, 

The furrow of the Lord ; 
Wherein in helping weaker ones 

She found her sweet reward. 
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She sowed and tilled and harvested 

God's fields in sun and rain ; 
Of freedom, temperance and peace 

She reaped the perfect grain. 

On duty's way are ever thornEi, 

That pierce when pushed aside, 
But souls like hers have conscience balm, 

To heal the wounds the} hide. 

So true, so strong, such souls as hers. 

In numbers are denied ; 
Th^|rorld is richer that she lived. 

And poorer that she died. 

And nqwher garment, needed not. 

With autumn leaves we fold, 
And through the Indian Summer's mist 

Her risen self behold. 

The memory of her worth shall live 

Through ages yet unspent ; 

The grateful love of human hearts 

Shall be her monument. 

Sarah L'. Obbrholtzbr. 
Cambria Station, Pa., 11th mo. 28th, 1880. 
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On many a field of rice and maize. 
Far south-away, the duslcy throng 

Oft sang thy name with tend'rest praise, 
In low, pathetic, secret song. 

And many a hunted slave, a-start. 
Lone hidden in the dark morass, 

Has felt a throb from thy great heart, 
And seen thy form before him pass. 

Still many an unborn Afric's child 
Shall gaze upon thy saintly face. 

And in its depths, so calm and mild. 
Trace semblance of a Saviour's grace* 

As tides upon the vast blue sea 
Shall ever seek the steadfast land. 

So Afric's soul shall throb toward thee, 
And fervent lips shall kiss thy hand. 

THE BMD. 
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